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TERMS. 
THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 Jarge octavo pages (in- 
eluding 12 pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
interest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 
Singl: copy, one year, - - $1 00 
Four copies, $3; seven copies, $5; Fifteen copies, $10. 

"Payments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
lamps, may be made by mail at onr risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
ihe enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in extending 
its circulation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 
ohe following rates:—On: {nsertion of 12 lines, $1; each 
ndditivpal insertion, 60 cents; 12 ines one year $6; each 


ndditional 12 lines one year, $45 one page, one insertion, | 


$7, each additional insertion, $5; oue page, yearly, $50; 
cards of 61x lines or less, one year. $4. 











Delay. 

Owing to the fact that we were called 
suddenly from home to attend upon the 
sick bed of an aged parent, we are a little 
behind in the issue of this number; but 
we think its contents will make amends for 
all delays. Hereafter our readers may ex- 
pect to receive their papers very soon after 
the first of the month. 





Correction.—Mr. Hardeman’s name on 
page 390, is printed Handleman—a care- 
less blunder. 


Mistake In Pacine.——By a miscalcula- 
ticn 16 pages in a part of this edition were 
paged wrong. Page 2U5 to 220 is carried 
forward to 214 to 229. The matter is put 
down in the table of contents as it should 
have been. 


A Few More. 

We have printed this month a large num- 
ber of copies:in addition to our usual issue. 
This is done to supply the hundreds of new 





subscribers that have come in according to 

| our proposition in the May number to send 
ithe paper for seven months—from June to 
| ecember—for one half the yearly rates. 
| We made this proposition for the purpose 
‘of vetting the paper for a season into the 
hands of a class of people who we think 
| would become permanent patrons if they 
could be induced to read a few numbers. 
| We have received as stated above several 
|hundred names of such persons, but our 
edition is not exhausted, and we repeat it 
itherefore, and hope our friends will not 
cease their efforts until all are taken up. 
We shall contiuue to print our present num- 
ber the rest of the year, and we want sub- 
scribers for every paper we print, Show 
your neighbor this number, which we veri- 
ly believe is worth to any farmer who will 
practice upon its suggestions, the six 
month’s subscription. 

The Famity Cixcrs in this number is 
unusually interesting, and ought of itself to 
commend the Vatiry Fanmer to every 
man who has a family and a heart to love 
it or desire ite welfare and happiness. 
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The Fence, 

Themodel and description of Col. Ken- 
net’s movable fence published in the April 
No. of the Valley Farmer appear to have 
excited considerable attention and has call- 
ed out the following letter from another 
correspondent—the inventer.. We never 
understood or intended to represent that 
Col. Kenne: claimed the fence as his in- 
vention, but we acknowledged our indebt- 
edness to him for the model, and for our 
information concerning it 

In, conversation with a practical man 
about it a few days ago, he suggested that 
it might be constructed without the staples 
and hooks, by cutting a groove across the 
sill and letting the lower end of the upright 
drop into it. The idea is worthy of exain- 
ination by those who propose trying it. 
We think it a good one. 











To the Editor of the Valley Farmer. 

Six:—My attention was lately called by 
afriend, to a notice of a ‘new portable 
fence’ published in your April No. Though 
a constant reader of your journal, | had 
overlooked the article, above referred to, 
until my friend who is well acquainted with 
my fence. directed my attention to it. ‘The 
commendation which you give to this fence 
induces me to give you its brief history. 
About ei ht) years ago having just com- 
meuced raising hogs for market, J felt the 
want of a movable fence to save trouble in 
feeding. And never having seen a hurdle 
of any kind, nor a description of one, at 
that time, I devised the one sent you by my 
friend, Col. Kennet. Being much pleased 
‘wtih it myself. after some years trial, on 
3d Dee 1847,1 sent a description to the 
American Agriculturist, at New, York, 
which was incorrectly printed. in the: 
March No, of 1847. Against which I pro- 
tested in a private letter, which did not re- 
ceive any attention from the ecjtor,. Never- 
theless. his correspondent, ‘Reviewer,’ very 
properly prounounced against it,.as pub- 
lished. By the aid of Col Kenpet it now 
finds a correct publication, in, its, main, fea- 
tures which have, neven undergone any 
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detail from ‘the first that was built, and 
which I now have im-good preservation, 80 


rods long, and which has been removed 


some yeors, as often as ten or a dozen 
times, to inclose different sections of clo- 
ver, then oats, corn and winter peas, or 
pounds ior small stock, in feeding during 
the winter months . 

There are several miles of this fence 
now in use in this couutry, as a perma- 
neut outside enclosure, which gives gener- 
al satisfaction oits builders. Among those 
who have so built, in this county, | may re- 
fer to my friend John 8S. Deaderick, who is 
brother-in-law to Col. Kennet, Col, John 
M. Lewis, George Fackler and Paris M. 
Walker; each of whom have constructed 
considerable amounts of this fence. It is 
known in various parts of this State, also 


lin Virginia, Tennessee, Mississippi and 


Louisiana, and, | think, in Texas. For 

| 
deposited some years since a description 
and drawing in the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, merely to prevent its being seized 
upon and patented by another person; 
never designing to claim any exclusive 
right in it myself. Finally, itis my inten- 
tion to present a fine model with some im- 
provements, not noticed by my friend Col. 
K. to the State Agricultural Society for a 
premium, in Competition with such others 
as may be brought forward, of which I hope 
there may be many; for | want the best 
And if there be any superior to mine, let 
us have it. Very respectfully, 

J, HANDLEMAN. 


Arrow Rock, May 20, 1853. 

N. B. In your engraving you do not ex- 
hibit a middle batien, made of the same 
stuff as the rails, 1) have always used it, 
and find it necessary to give additional 
strength to the long pannels. 16 1-2 feet or 
one rod, which 1 used in my hurdle, But 
for permanent fences, 1 would use about 
14 feet pannels, with the middle batten to 
divide into seven feet space between seats. 
In exposed situations, where much wind is 
found, make the sills seven feet long. ‘They 
‘They may be of split stuff, and just such 
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material as is commonly used for plank 
fences: No hewingis necessary; only spot 
them by scalping where the braces and up- 
rights rest. ‘The inequalities will soon bury 
them selves into the ground and make the 
fence more firm. | make my binding pins 
one anda half inches by a foot, of the tough- 
est white oak timber; as upon them he whole 
security of the fence depends. So long 


as’ these pins hold, the wind cannot over- | 


setit Let one pin give way, and one pannel 
startyethen over goes the whole line, as 
drawn over in succession by the falling 
pannelsyTo form the hook or knee» that 
fastens down upon the staples and sills, | 


use strap iron 1° 3-2xl-4 inch, cut in| 


lengths of four inches, one end has a claw 
turned only half an inch long, the other is 
first spread a little by a few blows from the 
hammer, and punched for three nails, two 
at the upper or spread end, and one half 
way down the length. The spreading and 
punching is all done at «ne heat, the hook 
is turned at another, while the pieces are 
cut off cold. J. Ui. 


i 
eo 


State Agricultural Society. 


We have received a note from Hon. M. M. 
Marmaduke requesting us to publish ‘such 
extracts from the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the best regulated State 
Societies as we may have on hand, as will 





Agricultural] 


aid the gentlemen who are organizing our 
State Society to prosecute their labors.’ We 
give accordingly the constitution of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, one 
cf the oldest and most successful State So- 
cieties in the land, and which has served 
as a model for most of the Societies now 
existing. 

We shall do all we can to promote the 
object contemplated in this movement. 
Having for years urged it upon the people 
and Legislators of the State, we feel great 
interest in its success, and whatever influ- 
ence the Valley Farmer may have among 
the people will be freely given to it. The 
names of the gentlemen named in the act 


of incorporation are among the best in the | 


State’; its resources are liberal, and by a 


—=——_— 

little industry in inereasing the number of 
individual subscribers may be ample; pub- 
lic sentiment now favors the enterprise; and 
we shall be much mistaken if its results 
are not very important, 





Constitution of the New York State Ag- 
riculiural Society. 


The style of this Society shall be “The New- 
York State Agricultural Society.’ Its objects 
| shall be to improve-the condition of Agricul- 

ture, Horticulture, and the Household arts. 

Suc. lL. The Society shall consist of such 
eitizens of the State as shall signify in wri- 
ting their wish to become members, and shall 
pay on subscribing not Jess than one dollar, 
jand annually there.fter one dollar, and falso 
of Honorary and Corresponding members, 

The Presidents of County Agrieultural So- 
cieties, or a delegate from each, shall ex-offi- 
cio be members of this Society, 

The payment of fifty dollars or more shall 
constitute a member for life, and shallexempt 


‘| the donor from annual contributions, 


Sec. 2. The officers of the Society shall 
consist of a President, eight Vice Presidents, 





one"to be located in‘eachJudicial district; a Re- 
| cording Secretarysa#Oorresponding Secretary, 
ee ‘Treasurer, an Executive Committee, to con- 
' sist of the officers above named and five ad- 
| ditional members of the Executive Committee, 


| . - . 
' Presidents whose term of office has last fex- 


pired, of whom three shall constitute & quo- 
rum, and a General Committee, the members 
of which shall be located in the several coun- 
, and be equal to the representations in thé 
House of Assembly. 

Sec. 3. The Recording Seeretary shall 
kee, the minntes of the Society. The Cor 
responding Secretary shall carry on the ¢or- 
respondence with other Societies, with indi- 
yiduals and with the general committee, in 
the furtherance of the objects of the society, 

‘The Treasurer shalkeep the funds of the 
Society and disburse them on the order of the 
President or a vice President, countsrsigned 
by the Recording Secretary, and shall make a 
report of the receipts and expenditures at the 
annual meeting in January. 

The Executive Committee shall take charge 
of and distribute or preserve all seeds, plants, 
books, models,&e., which may be tranSmite 
ted to the Society, and shall have alse th 
charge of all communications, designed o 
calculated for publication, and so far as the 
may deem expedient, shall collect, arrang 
and publish the same in such maaner a 
| form as they shall deem best calculated 

yromote the objects of the said Society. 
| The General Committee are charged wif 


ties 








\and these five shall consist of the five Ex- } 
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the intoriets of the Society in the counties in 
which they shall respectfully reside, and will 
constitute a medium of communication bo- 
tween the Executive Committee and tho re- 
mote members of the Soviety. 

Sec. 4. ‘There vhall be an annual meeting 
of the Soviety on the third Wednesday of Jan 
uary, in the city of Albany, at which timo all 








be of the first order, and not a whit behind 
any of the many splendid boats which now 
ply. on. the upper Mississippi. 

Pr. Merry, formerly a citizen of St. 
Louis, is also improving a valuable farm 
adjoining Capt. Morehsuse, while Capt. 
Berrie of the tiolden Era has another fine 





the offivers shall be elected by « plurality of 
votes and by ballot, with the exception of tho | 
General Committee for the counties, which | 
may be appointed by the Kxecutive Commicteo 
who have power to fill any vacancies which , 
may occur in the offices of the Society du- 
ring the year. Extra meetings may he con- 
voked by the Executive committee. Fifteen 
members shall be a quorum for-the transac- 
tion of business. 

Sec. 5. The Society shall hold am Annual 
Jattle Show and Fair at such time and place 
ty shall be designated by the Executive Com- 
ttee. ’ 

Suc. 6. This Constitution may be amended 
}, by a voteof two-thirds of the members atten- 
® ding any annual meoting. 







































At Home.— We have just returned from 
| a hasty journey above the upper rapids of 
’ the Mississippi, and though our errand was 
a sorrowful one, and one which precluded 
» and unfitted us for much intercourse with 
the farmers, we saw enough to convince us 
' that they are wide awake, and fast catch- 
}) ing the spirit of progress. (reat improve- 
meuts have been made in the two years 
' whichhave elapsed since we visited that re- 
gion and greater still are in store fur the 
yearsto come, 

We were oarried speedily to our destin- 
» ation by Capt. Morehouse on his comforta- 
ble boat—the Debuque, which we should 
take great pleasure in commending to the 
} patronage 1 travelefS were it not that he 
} has since sold it and her new owners have 
i taken it out of the trade. Wedonot know 
} whether Capt. Morehouse intends to give 
sup steamboating, and retire (as we should 
do if we were in his place) to that beauti- 
ful farm of his on the banks of the river, 
Pabout half way between Muscatine and 
# Davenport, or to bring out a new boat and 
A follow up the trade. If the forrier we wish 
im all the joy and success which can at- 
end a man under such circumstances ; 
d if the latter, wo will predict in advance 





hat his boat and all its appointmerts will 







place a short distance above. The coun- 
try along the banks of the river from the 
lower rapids to some distance above the 
upper rapids is delightful, rivaling. and in 
some places excelling that of the famous 
Hudson and Mohawk. 

On our way up we looked sharp for two 
scenes represented in the illustrations in 
Hasper’s Magazine and the Ii/ustrated 
News,—the two story castle forming the 
fortifications on Rock Island, and the tall 
masts of the shipping in the harbor of 
Nauvoo. We couldn’t findeither. Strange, 
wasn’t it 7 

The Mississippi is to be bridged at sev- 
eral points above, so they tell us; and our 
opinion is if the water does not effect more 
in carrying away these structures than the- 
wind expended so far has in erecting them, 
they will be likely to-stand some time— 
when built. 

We returned home on the steamer Ben 
Campbell which we found to be a very 
comfortable and well. manayed boat, and 
which ‘put us through’ in double quick 
time. 

Our Proposition 

In the last number of our paper. to give 
seven numbers of the Farmer from June to 
December at. half the yearly price, has 
been the means of adding several hundred 
names to our subscription book; but we- 
leok for, and have made calculations up- 
on receivinga great many. more. A few ot 
our friends have exerted themselves, and 
as a consequence have sent in handsome 
lists; butmany, very many, have done— 
nothing. Wedonot beg for patronage. 
We do not ask any man to aid us unless 
he thinks by so doing he will be aiding the 
glorious cause of agricultural improvement. 
But we do esk such—for the honor of the 
great valley in the centre of which we ars 
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located, that they wiil put a shoulder to the! after one of these large threshers? Per- 
wheel and help along the enterprise. We haps nct. But at the same time you are 
have never had a doubt of the success of well aware that as those eight or ten horses 
the VALLEY FARMER. From its first! move round, the above operations, must be 
publication to the present issue it has been jon the move also, which altogether makes 
steadily growing in favor and patronage. ‘quite a crowd, and an expensive one too, 
Ithas secured numerous friends all over! which every farmer who uses them will 
the country; but we want more. We want find out. They are expensive when every 
every farmer in this great Valley who can | thing goes right, which is seldom the case 
read, or who has a wife, son or daugiter, | fora long time together. But woe to the 
who can read, to become a subscriber to| poor small farmer if a shower or an aci- 
the Valley Farmer; and we will assure our dei.t interferes with his operations. ‘Time 
friends that in proportion to the patronage | goes on, eight horses and as many hands 
extended shall be the efforts made to make | must be fed, and wages must count too, for 
the paper useful and interesting. Give us|it would not answer to send the hands 
twenty thousand subscribers and we will | home for a two or three hour’s hindranec. 
give you a paper that will cast into the shade | It was no joke to get them all together, and 
many of the papers now published, which | now they have come they must be kept no 
boast of twice that number of subscribers. | matter what the expense.’ The Editor of 
While upon this subject we will say that the Prairie Farmer says: +A horse power 
if any of our friends who have ordered pa- | of Wheeler’s patent was in operation at 
pers fail to receive them, or the back num- Whitewater, sawing wood forthe railroad, 
bers (when ordered) if they will notify us Two horses did the work; the machine te- 
of the fact we will remail them, Papers | ing elevated not more than twelve or four- 
sometimes get lost in the mail, and some- | teen inches; so that the animals performed 
times may be directed wrong, but in either! With the greatest ease. The saw walked 
case let us know and, we will make good | through the wood at no small rate; four per- 
the loss. t sons—two of them boys—being kept heavi- 
PREM EY HATO ‘ly at work to feed it. At another place J 
Wheeler's Threshing Machines, | saw asi: gle horse on one of these machines 
We are now receiving numerous orders | doing he same work, with less rapidity of 
for these truly valuable machines, and also | course, but with no loss of time on account 
gonstantly receiving letters from these who | of insufficient power.’ 


} 


have used them one, two, and three years. | 
These letters all Speak the same thing.}. . a ; * | } | 
‘Your Thresher is just as complete a ma- seiuieeateng wary? “— rte — 
chine 9scan he,’ *We don't want any | vertiooments of Messrs. Fowlers & Wells 
better,’ and we can say that in every neigh- ost Sy o~ rising. Department: we 4. 
borhood where we have sold them in previ- bean “; Giligent weaien oF mms or 
ous seasons, our machines are preferred to | ° # long time, and although not . convert 
any other in use. jto-any ol thele thearies, yet we bave always 
These machines are far preferable toany esteemed them. as highly interesting and 
of the large sweep powers, because they re: | 
quire less force, are less liable to get out of (<p This number of the Valley Farmer 
repair, do their work better. and. are noth- | contains twelve pages more of reading mat- 
ing like as clumsy and hard to.move asthe: ter than usual. While our friends press 
other kinds, A writer in the Prairie Far- huyas they do now with advertisements wo 
mer sums up his objection to the large pow- | shall be compelled to occasionally trench a 
ers thus: little upon our reading matter, and conse- 








Fow ers & WaL_s Pusiications.—We 





useful. 


‘Did you ever pitch sheaves, cut-bands,| quently we shall now and then give cus 
tuke away, feed, measure, or stack straw. | readers an extra number of pages. 
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A Fable. 


Once on a time, so the fable geos, a far- 
mer was so fortunate as to possess a goose 
who laid every day a golden egg. Not 
gold color merely but all solid gold. Now 
one would think that the possession of such 
a rare bird would have been a treasure suf- 
ficiently valuable to satisfy the cravings of 
the most avaricions disposition, and that 
the acquisition of a lump of gold of the size 


ofa goose’s egg daily, to the farmers «pile’ | 


must have made him the most contented 
man in the world, if wealth could bring 
contentment. And as jt did for a while. 


He saw his possessions extending and im- | 


sad 


proving, and as he daily peated over his 
gains, he saw in the not ‘far distant’ future 
he time when he should rank among the 
‘millionairs’ of the Jand 
change came overhim. Hewanteda large 
sum all at once. Whether he wanted to 
buy more land, or to build a fine house, or to 
shave some of his poorer neighbor's notes, 


Cut ere longa 


we cannot say—in fact history is rather 
obscure on the point. But at all events, he 
wanted his money all in a pile, and at once, 
and so he killed the goose to get all the « 


“ggS 
immediately. 


oy . _ It te 1 
1e resuit was he got no 


more eggs, but learned the lesson that the | 


way to get golden eggs is to wait for the 
goose to lay them. ‘Bought wit,’ says the 
proverb, ‘is the best, if you do not buy it 
too dear.’ 

We-do not say that those farmers who 
are selling off all their best breeding cows 
to the Californians; saving only a few mis- 
erable refuse cattle to replenish their stock 
with, are killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, but to us it looks mightily like 
it, We have no statistics hy which to form 
anything like a just estimate of the number 
of such cattle taken from Missouri, during 
the past four months, but we presume the 
aggregate is fur greater than what is gener- 
ally supposed. Our own opinion is that 
there is not now in the State more than one- 
third as many milk cows as there were five 
years ago. And what is more, in many in- 


‘stances the best animals have been driven 


away. ‘The consequence will be that for 





many years to come all kinds of stock of 
the cow kind will be seatce and high. But 
ithis, says the farmer. will be good for us. 
| Not too fast, friend; for if you have sold off 
‘all your cows this spring, where are your 
lanimals to come from which you expect to 
\sell hereafter? Oh, we will go into th 
back counties and buy more. We got 
twenty-five dollars a piece for our cows 
and we can go and buy others for ten or 
| twelve 


| 
Perhaps you may, but we doubt 
‘it. You will find that the speculators have 
been there before you, and instead of buy. 


ing at the rates which obtained four or 
\five years ago, you will find it difficult to 
get good cows at any price. The farmer 
who has an animal that neither works nor 
| breeds should dispose of him as soon as 
| practicable, if he has attained his growth, 
| but itis a different case with the mothers of 
lhis herd, and we sincerely believe that 
| many a farmer in this State and Illinois and 
| fowa will rue the day they sold off their 
| COWS. 

This condition of things will also affect 
the supply of butter and cheese; though 
|notto so great an extent as it will the sup- 
| ply of beeves, from the fact that most of the 
ifarmers who have sold their cows, are of 
| that class who think the manufacture of 
| butter and cheese too small business for 
\them, and requiring too much hard work 
|to make it profitable. We suppose we 
| shall have to look to Ohio and New York 
| for some time to come for our principal 
| supplies of these articles. 
| i 
| Dairy Huspanpry, says Dr. Lee, hasa 
deeper philosphy than many suppose; nor 
ican it be comprehended without consider: 
lable close thinking and study. Let the 
pastures and meadows of a dairyman rep- 
resent a thousand tons of grass per annum, 
exclusive of the water which the forage 
‘neti contain, This forage is to be fed to 
|cows fir the most economical production 
| of milk, butter and cheese, Would it not 
be cheaper in the long run for him to pay 
$50 a head for first rate milkers than to take 
poor ones as a free gift? We believe that 
poor cows do not pay the cost of their 
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keeping, or the value of their food twelve | 
mouths in that length of tine; therefore the | ; 
more of such animals there isin a county | Dear Sir:—You see from whence I date my 
or State the poorer it is in agricultural letter that | have changed my residence from 
worth and income. A mean animal is a Randolph. My object is to have a good chance 
fax upon the owner and the community, | 0 educate my children, and here is a fine 
and should be so regarded by all. As the’ place for schools. Where I lived we had no 
natural resources of the soil become ex- | schools and scarcely any preaching—here we 
hausted, tarmers can less afford to keep: have both, and good society, and a fine, heal- 
inferior animals of any kind; for the first | thy and beautiful country. Macomb is a beau- 
cost of grain, hay. grass, and straw, in- | thiful village, built in a prairie, but the lots 


creases with the increase of manure needed | ®T¢ large and nearly all set out with fruitand 
to produce good crops. 


i shade trees, and it presents the appearance of 
|a town in the woods. 


According to your request I have been out 
among my neighbors and presented the claims 
of yourspaper and exertions to their consider- 
ation; and tell your good lady that her depart- 
ment has always made a strong point in ob 
taining subscribers. I hope her health will 
be such as to enable hor to go on in her good 
beshel, it will cost @ trifle over two cents; work. It is a jewel in the mine of the Farmer; 


> This is a good country, and but thinly set- 

apound to raise pork. Or taking the ex- | ‘ eget my J 
ak aia wy | tled in places. Land is cheap and offers great 
pense of feeding into account it is better for |, ta ; 
2 | inducements ro new comers. ‘T'aere has been 


farme feed their corn to hogs and sell | . : 
Pit ag ome “ half g bewiived considerable moving here the last fall and 


than to sell their corn at 25 cents a bushel. jepring, and new farms are rising up in thes 


: ‘ beautiful prairies. 
We should like to have some of our Cor- | P 
: it ee ' Respectfully yours, 
respondents give their views on the ques- age nay 
J. C. Rvpisvinte, 


tion. abe MR 


The Potato Disease. 

Ponacco— The Seas i friese | The Legislature of Massachusetts in the 
in Pike county, sending us the names of | year 1851, offered a prize of $10,000 to any 
two subscribers, says, *| have tried my best | one who should satisfy the Governor and 
to get more; but come wee who chew to- | Council that, by atest of at least five succes- 
bacco enough to pay for a copy argue that | sive years, he had discovered a sure remedy 
they know more than any book, or are too | for the potato rot.--Several communications 
poor to take a paper. and when I tell them 

that | take three, they don’t see how | can} 


have been received on the subject, which are 

2 nen yublished by the authority of the legislature 
afford it, but | tell them it is because | don’t} F 7 y B ’ 
chew tobacco.’ | 


Correspondence of the Valiey Farmer. 


Macows, Ills., May 24, 1853. 





A re a 
A Question.—How much pork will a 
bushel of corn make? James H. Arnett, 
in the Gennesse Farmer says that he thinks 
ittakes about five pounds ot corn to pro- | 
duce one of prok, and that it would be good 
economy to give a hog all it would eat. At 
this rate when corn is worth 25 cents a} 


of which the following 1s a summary by Hon, 
A, Walker, See, of State: 


|Z 
> Although these communications may not 

How ro cer Tuem.—A friend and pat- | furnish any perfeet cure for the potato disease 
ron in Randolph Co., Tll., writes: Let those | Ye they agree in 80 many important points, 


: i; offer 830 many yaluable hints, relating to 
a : ; ; (ep and my ? s 
ho wish to get subscribers to the Farmer | 1),, patare, cultivation, preservation, and im- 


and have days’ works from their neighbors, provement of the potato that they cannot fail 
propose to have the Farmer sent on as|to be of a great public utility. The similari- 
part pay, and they will do it in nine cases | *Y of views expressed by the most intelligent 


aiid * : oxpcrienced writers, relating, to the m&- 
out of ten. e d succee and expcricn ; ’ 5 

, ten T have tried it and succeeded ture, Culfivation, disease and cure of the po- 
iN every case. 


tato is truly remarkable, and we think aus. 
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picious; “Among the principal points, rela- sudden changes of weather, warm rains, &c, 


ting to which there is a general concurrence, 
are the following: 

Soundness and Vitality of Seed.—Renew- 
ing the seed from the ball of healthy vigorous 
plants overy few years, even resorting to the 
native place in South America, and taking the 
seed from the wild potato, is considered im- 
portant. Whon potatoes are to be raise) 
from the tuber, sound, healthy, whole pota- 
toes are recommended as healthy forfplanting. 
Ansthing which impairs the vitality of the 
seed increases the liability to disease. 

Quantity or Quality of Soil.—A dry light, 
Joose, warm soil, is considered necessary to 
the soundness «nd healthfulness of the veget. 
ableas well as to its richness and flavor, the 


latter depending qnite as much on the quality | 


vf soil as on the variety of seed. <A wet, 
heavy, compact soil direetly promotes the dis- 
order. 
hill is a favorable location for the growth of 
the potato; and new land contains more of 
the qualities requisite for its nourishment and 
health than old or worn out soils. 

Influence of Atmosphere. —Potatoes should 
he as little exposed to the air as conveniently 
may be. Their natural place is underground. 


By a little exposure they become poisoned | 


andturn green. Some recommened deposi- 
ting them for winter in holes under ground 
in a dry soil; or if kept in 2 cellar to preserve 
them dry, in small quantities, in sand; and to 
keep them cool. Keeping large quantities in 
a body in the cellar is by some supposed to 
promote heat and putrefaction. 
the fall is recommended by some, as potatoes 
left in the field over winter are observed to 
come forward earlier in the spring, to grow 
more vigorously, to get ripe earlicr and be- 
fore the blighting rains in August, and to be 
more sound and healthy. 

Manures.—All antri-putrescents, such as 
lime wood ashes, pulverized charcoal, plaster, 
salt, nitrozea, &c., are believed to contribute 
directly to the health of the potato, as well as 
to add to its richness and flavor, and of course 
to prevent putrefaction and disease, Of oth- 
er manures, well-rotted compost is preferred. 
Stable manure is too strong and heating, and 
produce ill-flavored, unhealthy potatoes, and 
is decidediy condemned, 

Disease, Contagion, Old Age and Deaih, 
‘These are common to vegetables as well as to 
avimals. All are lable to discase, some more 
some less, according to circumstances, predis- 
posing causes, and preventive means. Some 
vegetable diseases are believed to be contag- 
ious.—Tho present disease is thought by many 
to be of that class. One field of potatoes is 
tinble to tuke the disorder from another field. 
Potatoes are predisposed to disease, by bad 
eultivation, el@ age, bad soil, bad manares, 


Far upon the side of a mountain or | 


Planting in | 


— 


Ravages of Insects, Fungi, &e.—The best 
of writers consider the ravages of insects as 
at ost but a predisposing cause, rendering 
, the potato plant more liable to diseave by en- 
feebling the plant. By many writers insects 
| are considered as remotely affecting the pota- 
' to; by others as having no effect at all. The 
fungus on the potatoes is not the cause of the 
frot. It finds the potato previously disea- 
, sed, a fit subject for its operation. 

The general conclusion to which the facts 
presented in these various communications 
seem to lead us, «are. 
| 1, That the disease has a striking resem- 
| blance to the cholera, and probably exists in 
| the atmosphere, 
| 2. That it is doubtful whether any specific 
/cure has been, or ever will be, discovered; 
| but 
| 38. Asin cholera, certain preventatives are 

well ascertained, by the application of which, 
| the liabilities to disease muy be greatly lessen- 
| 4, That by obtaining the soundest seed, by 
| planting in the most favorable soils, and by 
| using the most suitable manures, we may have 
| a good degree of confidence in the successful 
| cultivation of this useful vegetable. 

5, ‘That we may expect, that like the chol- 
| era, the potato rot will become less and less 
| formidable from year to year, and eventully 
| subside into a mild and manageable epidem- 
lic, if that term may be used in such a con- 
nection. ; 

Coorer Co. AcricutruraL Socizry.— 
We learn from Boonville that the Cooper 
Co. Ag. Society has been merged in the 
State Society, but that the State Society has 
not yet been fully organized. 

The State Society will meet for organi- 
zation on the 22nd inst. 


Wire Tooth Horse Rakes. 

We have received a few of these value- 
ble Horse Rakes, to which we invite the 
| attention of the farmers who cut hay. Its 
superiority over all other horse rakes will 
appear manifest to any one who will exam- 
ine it. 


an 
illinois State Ag. Society. 

A meeting of the I]linois State Agricuhtu- 
ral Society, was held at Springfield on the 
25th ult., at which it was determined to hold 
the first State Fair at that placeon the 11th, 





12th, 13th and 14th days of October next 
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Read's Reaping anil Mowing Machine | Will submerging destroy the Osage Or- 


These are two-horse side-draft machines, 
and have won for themselves an enviable 
reputation both as grass and grain cutters ; 
very simple in construction, and in the 
manner of adjusting the heighth, which 
can be regulated in a moment’s time from 
one and a half to fifteen inches, thereby 
enabling the operator to bolt on a platform 
and attach a reel, for the purpose of cutting 
all kinds of grain which is raked off into 
suitable bundles for binding by a person 
tiding upon the platform. Width of swath 
about five and a half feet, and will cut from 
10 to 15 acres perday. Cutter sickle edge, 
sharpened by filing. 

Directions for using.-—-Be careful to 
keep all the nuts ti:ht. and the machine 
well oiled, except the knives. In starting 
always give the knives a motion before 
Coming into the grass or grain—and in no 
case turn to the left. Be sure in grinding 
or filing the knives, to keep the same bevil. 

These machines are sold with the fol- 
lowing guarantee, provided that the lund is 
free from obstructions: That they will 
cut and spread from 8 to 15 acres of grass 
per day, with one pair of horses and driver, 
and do it better than is commonly done by 
the (est of mowers with a scythe. Price, 
$130. 

For further particulars, apply to the St. 
Louis Agents, Messrs. W. M. Plant & Co. 


ange ?—Mr. H. Kingsbury, of Howard 
County, writes : 

As Tam engaged in hedging about my 
farm I never fail reading all | can get on 
that subject. I have set out one and three 
quarter miles this and last spring, mostly 
outside or line strings. I am a little afraid 
to use it for cross fencing until | know 
whether it will sprout up and spread like 
the Locust or Cherry. I see most writers 
say it will not spread. In many parts of 
our country I find our farmers are rapidly 
going into live fence making. I would like 
to know if it would stand three or four 
weeks innundation after it has matured 
sufficiently to answer the purposes of an 
artificial fence, | am fencing on the Mis- 
souri river bottom, (or rather hedging) and 
fear should we have a forty-four rise, the 
water will kill it on all low lands. Please 
ask for communications on this subject. | 
would like to know if it has been tested and 
[ have no doubt many readers of your val- 
uable paper would like to have information 
on this subject. 





For the Valley Farmer. 

Take Cane or your Paints.—After 
having painted my house, I set the paint 
pots in my yard, and three calves running 
in the yard ate of the paints. [ lost twoo 
them in consequence, and only saved the 





No. 12 North Main Street. 


other by drenching. E. M, 
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The Hydraulic Ram. 


The Hydraulic Ram is in almost every week- 
ly shagt inthe country. It is a contrivance, 
eminently ada nted, as it always seemed to us, 
to get ronnd the law of gravitation, or in oth- 
ey words, make water ran up hill. This 

gat it accomplishes, in fact, and by» simple 
process. Were we to try to "te lk scientific ally 

/apon it, wo might say, that it makes itself ef- 
ficient by t taking advantage of the Jaws of dy- 
namics in connection with statics, or by run- 
ning water to exert an inflaence upon still wa- 
ter. Perhaps the principle involved m: ry be 
intelligible by this. A cubic foot of running 
water hns a certs vin momentum. By leading 
it into pipes, with valves, this momentam may 
be communicated to still Water in those pipes. 
in such manner asto meet the wishes of the 
mechanic. <A ball rolling down an inclined 
plane, will roll wp another contiguous to “Tt, 
[fits momentum was communiented to other 
fitile balls at the junction of the planes, these 
little ones would rise sv much higher than the 
large one, a they are less in size. It is on 
this principle the Hydraulic Ram acts. 


the farmers in the country, at an outlay 
of less than $50 or SLOO, and often not over 
$25, might have a constant supply of fresh wa- 


ter, both for bipeds and for quadrupeds. — Tr- 
rigation of fields might he seeured | 
chanism. and the amount of root crops, grass, 
&e., oftcimes be doubled by this means, 

above was placed in the hands of 
the printer, we have met with a very clever ac- 
edunt of it in the Mechanic: and we are rath- 


vy this me- 


Since the 


er pleased to see thatthe indefinitenexs with | 


which the wholo operation of it floats in our 
mind, appears to be the rule rather than the 
exception, as we had supposed it was. 
editor says: “Theniternate action of the valves 
produc ed by the Oseillatory motion of the wa- 


ter in the ram, shows pl: ainly the physical | 


causes which produced the effect of this ma- 
chine; but they never have been suffiei enti v un- 


derstood to furnish the basis of a mathemati-! site, and this product by 60. 


cal formuln. 





























ue, which render any estimate of the whole 
dynamic effect almosc imp: ssible; hence its ef- 
fective power as a motor has alw ay been de- 
| termined by experiments.? The momentum 
| communieated to the still water is estimuted 
at from 57 to 70 percent. If 31-5 galls. wa- 
ter are used per minute, in a fuli of 37 feet. its 
momentum becomes 31°5x37 —1165°5. If the 
quantity of water raised 195 feet be 3°85 galls, 
| per minute, its momentum becomes 195x3°85 

75 That is, the ram transmits 750- 





4oUr 
1165 of the whole water used, or about 64 per 
cent. 


»* 
‘ 


The operation of the hydraulic ram is as 
follows: At A is a spring, or other constant 
supply of moee. je, pipe, 11-2 inches in 
diameter, or greater if sony ed, is laid from the 


upper surface wip this reservoir to a point be- 
low, (and the greater the fall the better.) The 
lower end is furnished with a valve so arran- 
ged that, when the water in the pipe has ac- 
quired a given voloc ity, it will 
This, of course, sud lenly stops the current. 


} | 
ve C losed, 





Half | lf, 


} 


i vives in the tube B. 


The | 


| (B)is connected with the main tube, 
| den arrest of the 


hear the lower end, a perpendie sular tube 
this sud- 
current will force a quantity 
| of water from the main tube to agiven height. 
sure on the lower valve being thus re- 

lieved it again opens, aud the current again 
andagain the water 


moves, is agnin arrested, 
If an air chamber (D) is 


? 
affixed in connexion with the bottom of the up- 
right pipe, it will secure a more regular and 
ant flow of the water in the yr rpendicu- 
lar pipe. It will also furnish security against 
the bursting of the pipes by the sudden closing 
of the valve, 

Estimating the general average per 
cent., the following rvles are given for ascer- 
| te Lining the several possible re walts. towit: 

To determine the height to which water can 
1e yaised.— Multiply the quantity of water to 
pass through the ram by the whole fall on the 
Then divide 


the pres 


const 
6U 


as 


' 


It has been supposed that the | this product by the quantity to be raised in the 


assive resistance, and especially those arising | same time. 


rom the siock or blow given by the valyes, | Thus, if the supply be 30.galls. per minute, 





interpose difficulties in determining their yal- 
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did the fall but 1 foot, how high will this:raise 
| gall per minute? 80xl=—=30x-G0— 18 | — 
18, the height, to which this quantity can be 
raised. 

To determine how much can be raised a| 
given height.—Multiply the quantity on the | 
site by its full, and this product by: +60, and 
then divide by the given height. | 

If 100 galls. tow per minite, the fall be 6! 
feet, and height required 70 feet, 100x-6— 
§00x*60=360— 70==5 galls. nearly per min- | 
ute. 

The principal sources of mistake in these 
rules are these: 1, The want of wecuracy in 
the 60, which is assumed as the average. 
This ratio will vary more or less with the 
length of the tubes through which te water is | 
foreed, the number of angles or curves, the 
nature and condition of the tubes through 
which it passes, and this on the supposition 
that the machine is perfect in its construction. 

The writer of the remarks already quoted 
éloses with the following paragraph: 

‘When the water ram was first invented, it 
Was supposed it coull be used for raising large | 
quantities of water; but as yet all attempts to 
éevate respectable volumes have failed, on ac- | 
dount of the violent shock of the valves and | 
the heavy puls tions of the machine, which are | 
40 severe as to render it impossible to make | 
them sufficiently strong to stand any length of ! 
time. We are of the opinion that a!l these | 
dificulties could be removed. It is hoped that | 
some of our inveutive mechani¢s will consider | 
thissubject. The largest size that has been | 
used to any extent, is only equivalent to about | 
one-fourth of a horse-power.’— Plow, Loom 
& Anvil. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
' 


| 





Curled Walnut. 

A few days since we noticed the arrival of a 
large lot of Black Walnut timber from the 
Upper Mississippi, destined for the Kastern 
cities, for cabinet veneering, Yesterday the 
St. Paul, froin the Missouri, discharged over 
4) pieces or blocks of the same wood, helong- 


ing to the same party and intended for the | 


same destination, 

From what we learn concerning the cutting 
and shipping of this valuable wood, it must he 
avery profitable business. The enterprising 
itdividual who has gone extensively into the 
trade ‘out west? is Mr. Wm. Broek. — He visit- 
ed the Upper Mississippi, and Missouri during 
the past and previous vint 2r.and there selected 
wherever they could be found, such trees as 
snited his purpose. “ A’ bargain was struck 
With. the owner for the felling ond cutting out 
the curl, (which is. produced froma fork. in 
the main body of the tree,) and the delivery of 
the same at some ecnnient point on the riv- 
er. Mr. Brock in carrying on this business, 
has nothing to do with felling the timber. The 


| will be forwarded to those cities after it reach- 
'es New York.—<St. Louis Néws 





trees are “only valaable according to the size 
and solidity of the curl. The selections are 
madg by him, personally, directions given for 
cutting, and, the blocks paid for, at so much 
oach upon delivery. The cost of transporta- 
tion and other charges upon these immense 
blocks of solid wood, as heavy, and almost as 


| hard, as stone, is quite expensive, and by the 
| tine they reach their destination, the freight 


and labor in re-shipping, hauling, . &e., 
amounts to more than double the orizinal cost. 


; Walnut furnitare and veneeting is highly 


prized in many parts of the world, particulars 
lyin Germany and I'rance, and we are told 
that large quantities of the wood is annually 


; exported trom New York and Boston to Lon- 


don, Paris, and other principal cities ‘ol 
Kurope. Mr. Brock has shipped large amounts 
himself to Liverpool and Londom, and it may 
be that a considerable portion of his present 
stock, which comprises several thousand tons, 
} 





Applying the Rule. 

The Buffalo Express says:—*We knew: a lit- 
tle shaver once who had am unreasonable ans 
tipathy to soup whether founded upon. beef, 
chicken,peas. beans or anything else. His na- 
ture seemed to have sworn eternal hostility to 
the whole line of souns, and no vrzamentef his 
friends could prevail upon him to eat it with 
any relish. ‘The only way in, which, they 
could induce him to look upon it with the least 
allowance, was to tell him ‘it would make him 
grow.’ This was an eloquent appeal to little 
Jo, and one that he could not resist--so0 every 


| dav when the soun was distributed he would 


of his tastes for the sake, of 
his stature; but this destined was to be of shor 
After a few dinners in. which a 


portion of the hated compound 


make © martyr 


| duration. 

| respectable 
| was worried down, Joe one day deliberately 
; left the table with his pl te of soup inh ind 
;and without saving a word, passed out at the 
|the door. His father, interested in the 
movement, followed him atasuitable distunee 
and the proceedings. Jo marched 
| along, until be came toa peaeh tree, 
which had been given him a few days before: 
at the foot of which he ] » contents 6F 
his dish, and then the house. 
When they asked him what he had done with 
his soup, he replied, 

‘Put it ronnd my peach tree,’ 


bein : 
watch 
litte 
ymared the 


returned to 





‘What did you put it there for?’ says the 
father. 
‘Make it grow,’ says the urchin. ‘Soup 


| make Jo grow, soup make peach tree grow,” 
‘The precocious wit of the boy was recei- 

ved with dae demonstrations, and from that 

time to this he hag’never been ‘troubled by 


soup.’ 
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Geological Survey of the State. 

We had the pleasure of an interview 
with the State Geologist—Prof. Swallow—- 
a few weeks since, on his visit to St. Louis 
to organize his company and make arrange- 
ments for his survey. We are led to hope 
that much good will result from this sur- 
vey, believing that it has been entrusted to 
a man fully competent to the undertaking 
and one who will take hold of the subject 
im right good earnest. He tells us that he 
thinks its results in an agricultural point of 
view will be very important. 

We have before us the Act passed at the 
last session of the Legislature, of which the 
following is a synopsis : 

Sec. 1 requires the Governor to appoint 
a State Geologist, who shall by and with 
the consent of the Governor, appoint not 
more than four associates. 

Sec. 2 prescribes the duties of the Geol- 
ogist--to make a thorough geological and 
mineralogical survey of the State, with a 
view to determine the order, succession, 
arrangement, relative position, dip or incli- 
nation, and comparative magnitude of the 
several strata, or geological formations 
within this state; and to discover and ex- 
amine all beds or deposits of ore. coal, 
maris and such other mineral substances, 

~and mineral waters, as may be useful or 
valuable. 

Sec. 3 prescribes the duties of the assist- 
ants. 

Sec. 4 requires the Geologist to report 
progress annually. 


secretary of state from time te time, during 
the progress of such survey, such speci. 
mens in triplicate of the rocks, ores, coals, 
soils, fossils and other mineral substances 
discovered and examined, as may be prop- 
er and necessary to form a complete cabj- 
net collection of specimens of the gevlogy 
and mineralogy of the state, and the said 
secretary shall cause one set thereof to be 
deposited, in proper order, in some conven- 
ient room in the state capitgl, there to be 
preserved for public inspection, and anoth- 
er set with the state University, and anoth- 
er set with the city of St. Louis, to be 
deposited by said city in some convenient 
place, or with some public institution in 
that city, for public inspection. 

Sec. 7 appropriates ten thousand dollars 
annually for two years for the purposes of 
the survey. 

Sec. 8 requires the geologist and his 
principal assistants to take an oath faithful- 
ly to perform all the services required of 
them under this act; and to abstain from 
all pecuniary speculations for themselves or 
others in the objects of their survey during 
its progress. 

Section 9 fixes the salary of the geologist 
at three thousand dollars, and his assistants 
at fifteen hundred. 








Algerine Plow. 


The St. Louis Intelligencer has an ac- 
count of a new plow recently invented by a 
citizen of our county, one of which is to be 
sent tothe Crystal Palace for exhibition. 





Sec. 5 makes it the duty of the Geologist 


to. cause to be represented on the map of| 


the state, by colors and other apy ropriate | 
means, the various areas occupied by the | 
different geological formations in the state, | 
and to mark thereon the localities of the 
respective beds, or deposits of the various | 
mineral substances discovered ; and on the | 
completion of the survey, to complete a| 
memoir of the geology and mineralology of | 
the state, comprising a complete account of | 
the leading subjects and discoveries which | 
have been embraced in the survey. 
Sec. 6 makes it his duty to forward to the 


We had promised Mr. Rouce to attend an 
exhibition ofthe working of this plow previ- 
ous to its being sent to the great lair, but 
our sudden call from the ci.y prevented us 
from doing so. 

Mr. Ronce invented the plow some years 
since in Algiers, Africa, where it is now 
almost extensively used. ‘The plow we 
saw was made in this city, at the foundry 
of McMurray & Pawley, on Chesuut, be- 
tween Ninth and ‘Tenth streets, where it 
nay be seen. lt has been tried in this State, 
and answers the purpoge admirably. It is 
pronounced by judges to be far superior 19 
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anything of the kind ever used in this coun- 
try. Weill say a few words on its con- 
struction and manner of operation. 

It runs without being held by the hands, 
and is supported and kept straight in the 
urrow by two wheels, by which its depth 
is also regulated, The clevis is composed 
of an iron bar which is raised or lowered, as 
occasion may require by a small screw, 
which may be turned with the hand. The 
great advantage of this plow is that the mo- 
tive power is placed nearer the work than 
in other plows, and the mould-board being 
straighter, there is about one-third less fric- 
tion than in any other plow now used. 
Consequently, it requires one-third less 
power to do the same amount of work. It 
is, also, arranged with a particular regard 


for plowing rough. stumpy land, and for | 


breaking the ground close around the roots 
of trees, the clevis moving on either side as 
required, In plowing with this ingenious 
piece of machinery, all the man has to do 
is to walk along behind it or support him- 
self on the handle as he may incline, and 
turn the plow and let it in at the corners. 
It turns up the ground at a regular depth, 
from the most shallow to the deepest furrow, 


as required, unevenness of the land makes | 


no difference in itsrunning. The paragon 
ofits genus possesses all the advantages 
of other plows in use, and many peculiar- 
ly itsown. It is, indeed an ingenious con- 
trivance, and farmers ought to see it if they 
wish to possess a complete article of this 
sort. 

Those who have rough, stony or stumpy 
land should not fail, to possess one, as 
large roots and other impediments to plow- 


ing are turned up by it without difficulty, ' 


and the ground thoroughly worked—pre- 
pared for seed. ‘To those who may be in- 
terested in this new improvement, we will 
say that these plows are comparatively 
cheap considering th> work there is upon 
them. There are nine different sizes de- 
signated by the numbers irom one to nine, 
No. | being the smallest. No 1 with all 


the fixtures comes at about $22, and they 
increase atthe rate of about $4 per number 
as they ascend on the scale ofsize. All the 


_———s s 


works excepting the beam and handle are 
of cast iron, and the plow may be had if de- 
sired, with, or without the regulating 
wheels. 

A small model of the plow was sent on 
to Washington for the purpose of being pa- 
tented, and one that had been used near 
the city will be sent to the World’s Fair at 
|New gYork. Mr Ronce deserves great 
‘credit for the invention, and it will doubt- 
less be patronized by farmers, and answer 
the purposes for whic) it is intended. We 

understand that these plows are to be manu- 
factured at McMurray & Pawly’s. on Ches- 
nut street, where Mr. Ronce will be found, 
willing togive any information that ray be 
desired on the capacty and pretentions of 
his plow. 

Pianr’s ILLusTratep CataLocur.—We 
have lying on our table, a pamphlet pur- 
porting to be the Annual Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 
plements, Machines and Seeds for sale by 
| Wm. M. Plant & Co., wholesale and retail, 
at the St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse 
‘and Seed Store, No. 12, North Main street, 
between Market and Chesnut streets. Also 
‘corner of Green and Fourth streets, St. 
| Louis. It contains a representation and 
description of almost every implement used 
_ by the farmer, also a full catalogue and des- 
icription in English and German of field 
and garden seeds. We understand from 
; Messrs. Plant & Co., that these catalogues 

will be sent gratis to any applicant upon 
‘their sending them a three cent stamp to 
‘pay the postage. In their introductory re- 
marks relative to the garden, they wisely 
observe : 

The garden isthe most important appendage 
to the mansion or the cottage. It produces 
many of the substautial comforts, and ‘some 
of the most refined luxuries of human suste- 
nance. Its cultivation furnishes a source of 
health pleasure, and esonomy, which may be 
enjvved by every industrious owner of a few 
rods of gronnd who can devote a little time he- 
tween his hours of businesss or labor to this 
delightful employment. If his occupation 
and the extent of his enclosure will not allow 
him to indulge his taste for fruit, and flow- 
ers, he may take much pleasure, and derive 
great profit from the management of the gar- 
den yegetable alone, 
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"The Nursery and the Orehard. 
BY GEO. JAQUES, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Scarcely does there grow in our climate a 
single species of fruit-bearing plant, exewpt 
from disease or the attacks from some insect. 
It is for this ws well as for other reasons, that 
upremitting vigilance and enre, are essential to 
the success of fruit-trees, from their first ap- 

earance in the seed bud until, becoming use- 
@s8 through accident, disease or old age, they 
are hewn down and cast into—the wood-pile. 

%o this class of injuries the root, trunk, 
branches, leaves and fruit are all exposed.—- 
Fortunately many of these diseases and insects 
are Gasily disposed of. Others, however, are 
obstinate in their resistance and often fatal in 
their ravages. In protecting trees and plants 
agninst these—as in the destruction of weeds 
—a prompt seasonable movement is of the 
greatest importance ; for insects multiply w th 
astonishing rapi‘lity, and diseases long neg- 
leeted are seldom eradicated without effecting 
permanent injury upon the patient. 

Our Warfare upon insects is both defensive 
and offensive. Plants and trees are protected 
from the attacks of insects, chiefly by the em- 
ployment of strong offensive odors, such as the 
odor of coal-tar, chamomile, oil of turpentine, 
&e. Little, however, can be effected in that 
Way, and therefore our chief reliance must be 
placed upon the means best adapted to the de- 
struction of our insect enemies. We effect 
this generally by liquid applications, of which 
the best perhaps are whale-oil soap, and to- 
bacco-water. 

Whale-oil Soap is prepared for use, by 
mixing one pound of it with about eight gal- 
lons of water. 

Tobacco-water is made by soaking any re- 
fiise tobacco in water. After standing some 
days, it will be ready for use. Before apply- 
ing, it is always best to try a little of it upon 
afew leaves, or twigs of some comparatively 
unimportant tree, as the solution may be made 
80 strong as to destroy the foliage of plants, 
in which case, it ought to be diluted with wa- 
ter. Tobacco-water is thought by many to 
be, rendered much more effectual by being 
mixed with soap-suds. 

After these liquid applications have been on 
some hours, it is generally well to rinse them 
off with a syringe, or water-pot;—-indeed it is 
necessary to do this in the treatment of the 
more tender species of plants. 

The Apple-tree Borer. This insect attacks 
the apple and the quince indiscriminately.— 
His ravages appear to be on the increase in the 
New England and the other older States. 

The beetle, a striped insect about. three 

uarters of an invh long, lavs its eggs from 
the latter part of May till July, in the bark of 
the tree, near the surface of theground. From 





these eggs whitish worms are hatched, which 
live two or three yéars, and’ bore through the 
tree in all directious, sometimes completely 
girdling it. The full-grown worms are of a 
dirty color, and about un inch in lenzth. The 
most successful method of killing them is to 
thrust a flexible wire into their holes. The 
presence of borers in a tree is indicated by 
their gnawings, resembling saw-dust, ejected 
from their holes, A careful eye will detect 
the slightest appearance of these gnawings, 
and, thus early discovered, the worm may he 
easily destroyed. After a year, or longer neg- 
lect, the labor becomes more difficult. We 
have sometimes thrust a flexible wire into the 
holes male by this insect, from a foot to 
eighteen inches, and by putting our ear close 
to the tree, we could detect when the point of 
the wire was pushing him to death. ‘Trees 
should be examined every year, in October.— 
With a little experience, a man will go over a 
very large orchurd in a single day, faithfully 
examining the trunks of the trees, from an 
inch or two below the surface of the ground, 
to six or ten inches above it. 

In many cases, the at.acks of the borer have 
been entirely prevented by heaping a conical 
mound of ashes,six or eight inches hieh around 
the collar of the tree, also by wrapping that 
part of the tree with several folds of newspa- 
per or other waste paper. These preventures 
should be applied in the spring, and if ashes 
are employed, they should be remoyed in Oc- 
tober, so that the bark of the tree may hardens 
—otherwise the borer will make his attacks 
above the mound of ashes. Spirits of turpen- 
tine is represented to Ke fatal to these worms. 
A bit of sponge dipped in turpentine and 
pushed into their holes, would probably de- 
stroy them. Nursery or other small. trees, 
may to a great extent, be protected against 
this insect, by washing their trunks, quite 
down te the ground with a solution of one 
pound of potash, dissolved in five or six quarts 
of water... This potash water, however, must 
be used cautiously, as, if a little too strung it 
will prove fatal to the tree. » 

The Peach Borer, is a touch shorter lived 
insect, than that which prevs upon the apples, 
and as he works just beneath the bark, he is 
more easily destroved. We deal with him 
precisely as we do with his neighbor of the ap- 
ple-tree. The best prictice is to examine the 
trees in the spring and autumn. The presence 
of the borer will be indicated by blackish dead 
bark, by his gnawings ejected from the tree 
and the gum which collects aronnd the seat of 
his operations. By a little scraping and par- 
ing with the knife we discover his lurking 
place, and at once relieve him from the neces- 
sity of prosecuting his labors farther. 

The Caterpillar. There are two modes of 
destroying these insects; first, to examine ap- 
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pletrees (for they attack these chiefly,) at any 
time from the fall of the leaves until their re- 
newal in the spring, and destroy the eggs from 
which the imsects ure hatched. These eggs 
are found near the ends of the limbs of the 
trees. They are deposited in cylinders or rings 
about half an inch wide, resembling a piece of 
browa wax, of the size of half a walnut, en- 
circling the twig at the base of the young 
wood of last. season’s growth. They sepurate 
easily from the twig, and may be taken off 
with the fingers. If they are neglected until 
they have formed their nests, the best way is 
to go among the trees in the morning, or on a 
dull or wet day, when they are all at head- 
quarters, and pull the nests off with our hands 
and tread upon them. A self-supporting lad- 
der will be of great service in this work.— 
Those who are too squeamish to use their hands 
in this way, may find a tolerable substitute in 
the culerpillar brush, for sale at agricultural 
warehouses. As two or three litters are hatch- 
ed out from the original nest of eggs—at inter- 
yals of some days—it will be necessary to go 
over the trees two or three times, during the 
season of their depredations, uuless we trace 
them back by their webs to the original nest 
of eggs, and destroy that. 

The Canker-worm. This destructive insect 





has hitherto confined his attacks almost exclu- 
sively to the apple-trees of New England, being 


scarcely known in other sections of the coun- | 
try. After long intervening periods, thir in- | 
sect mukes its appearance from year to year, | 
until in the second or third summer, the orch- | 
ards will anpe»r as if burnt over by a fire.— | 
The female of this insect being unable to fly, 
crawls up the trees to ly her eges, from the 
first of November, until the middle of May, | 
whenever the ground is free from snow or frost. 
The great object is to prevent her ascent up 
the tree. One of the best means of aecom- 
plishing ‘this, is to bind a strip of canvass 
around the tree five or six inches wide, and to 
keep this coated with soft tar all the time, 
from: November to May. The lower part of 
the canvass should be bound with a larce 
piece of rone, so as to prevent the tar from 
running down upon the tree. If a little soft 
grease is mixed with the tar, it will not he 
necessary to go over the trees oftener than 
once in two davs. applying the tar in the after 
noon towards sunset. Some farmers apply 
the tar directly t6 the trees, without using the 
canvass ; but this eannot he done, withont in 
¢eurring seme little risk of injuring the trees, 
particularly if they are of small size. Tarring 
two months in succession, in March and Apri! 
only, has often proved effectual in entirely 
ridding orchards of this nest; and we have| 
kfiown this done with entire success, by ap- | 


The Apple-worm, which is found inside of 
the fruit, often destroys or greatly injures the 
crop. The best preventive is to pick up the 
wormy fruit as fast as it falls, and feed it to 
cattle or swine, Swine which are well fed at 
the trough, may be allowed to run at large in 
the orchard, so that they will have opportuni- 
tv to devour the wormy fruit as fast as it falls. 
We have seen this practised with good suc- 
cess. Some caution is necessary, however, as 
swine sometimes attack the trees and gnaw the 
bark badly, 

Wooly Aphis. "The appearance of this in- 
sect is like a small quantity of down, or white 
frost in the forks of twigs and creyices of the 
bark, and also upon the roots of trees. Ex- 
amined with a microscope, this will be found 
to consist§of immense numbers of wooly lice. 
If the bark is rough, we scrape it smooth, and 
wash the parts affected with a solution of one 
ounce of sulphuric acid mixed with ten ounces 
of water, applied by means of a sponge affixed 
to a stick—to avoid getting 1t upon our hands 
or clothing. Probably Professor Mapes?’ 
Wash, composed of Ilb. Bleecher’s No. 1 Soda, 
dissolved in a gallon of water, would answer 
the purpose; at any rate the Soda-wash is 
very highly recommended bv him for cleansing 
the bark of trees. This wash may be made 
equally well, bv heating the ordinary sal soda 
of commerce, red hot in an iron vessel, and 
then dissolving it to saturation in water. (See 
vol. 2d of this Journal, page 362.) The ob- 
ject of the heating is to expel the earbonie 
acid from the soda. The potash-water rec- 
ommended above for the apple borer, will also 
answer equally well for killing these small 
1¢e, 

Bark-Louse. These are scaly, and of a 
dark brown eolor. They are chietiv found on 
the apple-tree. Trent them in the same way, 
as recommended for the wooly aphis. When 
these lice have attained a very streng hold up- 
on n tree, it is well to destroy the tree itself 
by fire. 

’ Aphis, or Plant Louse. There are severa! 


| kinds of these, but the most troublesome are 


the greenish or blackish emall soft liee, ap- 
nearing in dry seasons. in immense numbers 
upon the soung wood of the apple, pear and 
cherry, par ienlarly where the trees are of 
amall size. We. destroy these by taking a 
pailfal of the tohacco-water.prepared as above 
recommended, and hending down the twigs 
affected so as to dip them into the solution.— 
Such parts as cannot he reached in this way, 
are liberally sprinkled with the tobacco-water, 
hv means of a svringe. One application of 
this powerful agent will generally be found 
sufficient. 

The Slug. This insect—a kind ‘of olive 


; 


plying the tar’ directly to the tree without the | colored naked ennit, ahout a quarterofan ingh 


eanvass. 


| long—appears frofff June to August, and often 
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000,000 of young ones. 

The only remedy on which we can rely 
against the different spevies of aphis is the re- 
moval of the infected leaves, as soon as evar 
they show the.aselves they should be cazefully 
carried away and burned. 

ViVTH—THE WHEAT MIDGE. 

A short time before the proper period of ri- 
pening, several ears in a field of wheat may be 
seen to present a yellow and prematurely ri- 
pened appearance; on examining these ears, 
there will be found in each a multitude of little 
yellow worms lying between the husk and the 
young grain; thus preventing the grain ever 
coining to maturity. The destruction thus caus- 
ed sometimes mounts toa third of the entire 
crop. ‘These worms are the larva of a small 
two-winged fly called Cevidomya tritica, 
which deposits her eggs in the position where 
the littie larva are subsequently formed. 

It is by no means easy to suggest remedy 
against the wheat midge, and perhaps all that 
ewn be done is to take care that the pupa 
which are sometimes found in thousands among 
the corn, in barns, should be separated from 
the corn and destroyed; this may he easily 
effected by a wre gauze sieve placed beneath 
the winnowing machine. 


‘The insects now described are all injurious 


tothefarmer. ‘The Professor next went onto 
— out certain insects, which, instead of 
eing injurious to the farmer, were his friends; 
for they were destined by the Creator to keep 
the others within bounds. These friendly in- 
sects chiefly belong to the tribe of Ichneumons. 
The scbneumons deposit their eggs in the bo- 
dies of the destructive insects, and the latter 
thus fall victims to them. The beautiful lit- 
tle beetle cailed the Ladybird, or, as designa 
ted by naturalists, Coccinella, should also be 
carefully protected by the farmer, for its lar- 
va commits great devastutio: among the de- 
structive aphides, on which it feeds. Another 
beautiful insect, called the Lace-wing, or 
Ohrysophus, has a larva equally destructive to 
the aphides, : nd should be taken under the es- 
fo of the farmer. Drawings were ex- 
ibited of the useful, as well as of the injuri- 
ous insects, so as to enable the farmer to be 
come acquainted with their differences, and, 
by not mistaking one for the other, do harm 
instead of good in his attempts to save his 


crops. 

The Professor then concluded by showing 
how rich a field for observation was possessed 
‘by the farmer, and by impressing on him the 
importance of omitting no opportunity of tur- 
ning his faeulties of observation to the welfare 
of himself and his fellow men. 


| constituted of the elite of the citizens of Ar- 
magh’—London Farmer’s Mag. 


To Raise Cucumbers and Sqaushes. 


| ‘Take a large barrel, or hogshend, saw it in- 
'to in the middle, and bury each half in the 
ground even with thetop. Then take a small 
keg and bore a small hole in the bottom. 
Place the keg in the centre of the barrel, the 
top even with the ground, and fill the barrel 
around the keg with rich earth, suitable for 
the growth of cucumbers. Plant your seed 
midway between the edges of the barrel and 
the keg, and maxe a kind of arbor a foot or 
two high for the vines to run on, When the 
ground becomes dry, pour water in the keg in 
the evening—it will pass out of the bottom of 
the keg into the barrel, and rise up to the 
roots of tne vines and keep them moist and 
green. Cucumbers cultivated this way will 
grow to a great size, as they are independent 
both of drought and wet weather. In wet 
weather the barrel can be covered, and in dry 
the ground can be kept moist by pouring wa- 
ter in the keg. 


Propuctive Farminc.—In a treatise on Pro- 
ductive Farming just issued from the press, 
the following observations occur: ‘I]t is in veg- 
et ble ae in animal life; a mother charms her 
child exclusively with arrow root—it becomes 
fat, it is true, but alas! it is rickety and gets 
its teeth very slowly, and with difficulty.’ 
M mma is ignorant, or never thinks, that her 
offspcing cannot make bone—or what is the 
same thing, phosphate of lime, the principal 
bulk of hone—out of starch. It does its best; 
and were it not for a little milk and bread, 
rerhaps now and then a little meat and soup, 
it would have no bones and teeth at all. Far- 
mers keep poultry; and what is true of fowls 
ix tracof cabbage, orturnip, or an ear of 
wheat—if we mix with the food of fowls a 
sufficient quantity of egg shells or chalk, 
which thev eat greedily, they will lay many 
more eggs than before. A well fed fowl is 
disposed to lay a vast number of eggs, but 
cannot do so without the materials for the 
shells, however nourishing in other respects 
her food may be. A fowl with the best will in 
the world, not finding any. lime in the soil, 
nor mortar from walis, nor calcerous matter 
in her food is incapacitated from laying any 
egzsatull. Let farmers lay such facts as 
these, which are matters of common observa- 
tion, to heart, and render the analogy, as they 





| justly may. 
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Accompanying the following communi-|to spend a dollar more profitably to say 
tation we received two bunches of floss, very | nothing of the pleasure of reading it; | be- 
sitand silky which weat firstsupposedtobe lieve it is the best investment that | ever 
jax; prepared by an improved process, but | made with the same amount of money. 
mreading the letter we find it to be lint pre-| Nowa word about the crops, prospects, 
pared from the fibre of the silk weed. ‘The! &c. Wheat, in this vicinity, stands well 
natteris worthy of attention, and we hope | on the ground and at this time promises:an 
our correspondent will giye us further intor- abundant harvest.. Corn and Oats, farmers 








mation concerning it. | generally havejust got safe in the ground with 
Garanp River Cottece,?@ _‘| good preparation, as we have had one of the 
April 22, 1853, § | finest springs that we are ever blessed with 


in this climate. And as for fruit we have 
the finest prospect for a full crop | ever 
saw; apples, peaches,.plums, and in fact 
every thing from a strawberry up is full to 
overflowing. Your friend, &e., 
W J. Jackson. 
Portland Mo., May 1st, 1853. 


Mr. Ansorr—Dear Sir:—While there 
is so much talk about flax cotton, and the 
e of okra, it may be interesting to you to 
see “the fibre of another plant, which is a 
very common weed, and from the mode of 
itsgrowth seems to be well adapted to cul- | 
tivation for the sake of its lint. All species | 

of Asclepias possess a strong, white, silky | Health in the Country. 
fibre, but the asclepias incarnata or Rose- | 
colored silk weed is the best of the whole, | 
from the fact that it contains little mi/k, and 
moreover it grows without branching much, 
to the height of four or five feet. Inclosed 
are some rather poor specimens of the arti- 
cle obtained from this species. ‘These 
specimens have been prepared in the small 
way and are nothing like what might be got 
ma large scale and with experience and 
care in rotting and breaking. Having sow- 
ed some of the seed this spring, side by side 
with hemp seed, | hope by and by to be 
able to tell more about the profits of culti- 
vation and the quality of the fibre in differ- 
ent stages of growth. J. M. O. 


A portion of the following article which 
we publish in its present form from the 
Country Gentleman, has been before print- 
ed in the Valley Farmer, but its impor- 
tance to all our readers will justify us in 
giving it ati insertion atthistime. ‘The in- 
fluence of diet upon health is a matter but 
little understood or acted upon by people 
in general, and therefore they need to be 
constantly reminded that there are certain 
laws of diet which can not be violated with 
impunity. There are, however, mistakes 
of another kind which some people are 
prone to make, which it is well to guard 
against, and that is of being too particular 
te eh about what we eat and drink. A minister 

Mr. Assorr—Dear Sir:—At the com- of the gospel once remarked to us that 
mencement of the present year | was from where he was at college about one half the 
home and did not with other subscribers students were studying the condition of 
from this offlce remit to you the amount due their stomachs, and anxiously inquiring 
you for your valuable paper, and we/come what kinds of food would best agree with 
monthly visitor the Val/ey Farmer, but on them, while the other half ate what was set 
coming home, although the money did not before them—asking no questions for con- 
go, the Farmer continued to come, and | science sake! The consequence was that 
am pleased to have your confidence, and as those who gave most thought to the subject 
one of my neighbers will visit your city ina were almost always sick, while the others 
few weeks, | have authorized him tocall on enjoyed good health. We believe that the 
you and pay my subscription which hehas mind has nearly as much to do with the 
promised me to do. 1 have been a reader health of the body as the food the person 
of the Valley Farmer ever since the first eats. People if they would enjoy life and 
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health should refrain from every thing they 
know to be unwholesome; choose simple 
food instead of highly seasoned dishes ; 
take plenty of fresh air and exercise, and 
maintain a cheerful mind and a clear con- 
science : 


+ The remark has often been made, and 
with too much truth, that farmers are more 
reckless of their health than any other class 
of people. Possessing, as they do, all the 
advantages for a constant supply of the 
most wholesome and best ripened vegeta- 
bles and fruits, they often neglect these al- 
together ; having plenty of pure, fresh air 
close at hand, they live during at least five 
months of the year in closely-heated, un- 
ventilated apartments ; and becoming thor- 
oughly dusted every day at their work in 
the midst of perspiration, they sometimes, 
it is feared, almost forget that daily ablu- 
tions are especially needful in their case. 
What but this is the reason that the heads 
of families among them often appear ten 
years older than they really are; or that 
girls grow up more sickly and slender than 
even those in confined cities? 


A late writer remarks, ‘‘We know no 
other class of people who use so little fruit 
and vegetables, as regular articles of diet, 
as farmers. Bread, meat, and coffee, are 
the American farmer’s diet; and by way 
of variation, he takes coffee, and meat, and 
bread; then meat, and bread, and coffee, 
from one year’s end to the other. When 
we reflect that it is mostly inconvenient to 
get a supply of fresh meat, and therefore 
salt—and hog meat at that—is in constant 
use, it is no wonder they are injured in 
bodily health. O yes, there is another im- 
portant article of the farmer’s diet,—cu- 
cumber pickles, at all times, and preserves 
when there arestrangers. * * * Milk 
is fed to the hogs, and by them converted 
into human food; apples, corn and pota- 
toes, share the same fate. 


«We remember, when we commenced 
farming, how proud we were the first sum- 
mer, at our abundant supply of early veg- 
etables, and with what care we began pre- 
paring our harvest dinners, and with what 


chagrin we found our dishes J beets, peas, 
potatoes, beans, baked apples, &c., left 
almost untouched, while any kind of bread 
and meat would be devoured by the dish. 
ful, or as much pastry as we could muster, 
vanish like snow in June. We were quite 
taken by surprise to find a pitcher of nice 
cool milk standing upon the table without 
a customer among a dozen hard-working 
men, and four gallons of hot coffee swal- 
lowed in a jiffy, when the thermometer 
stood at ninety in the shade.”’ 


To this we may add, that some farmers 
enlarge the preceding list, by using warm 
bread and hot cakes well greased with but 
ter, instead of more wholesome cold bread; 
and when the weather is so hot that drink 
ing coffee seems like pouring oil on fire, 
tea, still hotter. is substituted. We believe 
the large quantities of both of these drinks, 
which are so abundantly and habitually 
taken, are a fruitful source of headaches 
and poor health generally. We would not 
however, deny them to those on whom the 
habit has become so firmly fastened that 
they “can not live’* without them ; but we 
always regret to see young people becom. 
ing fettered to their use. We have known 
many cases of persons forty or fifty years 
of age, who have renounced them to the 
great improvement of their health; and we 
have known a still greater number habit 
ually suffering from that distressing dis- 
ease, ‘sick headache,’’ who were invaria 
bly cured by wholly giving up tea and cof- 
fee. (not, however, substituting other stim- 
ulants in their place,) although for the first 
few days they sometimes suffered severely 
from the last assault of these enemies. 


Wholesome and refreshing vegetables, 
fresh from the garden or skilfully cooked 
for the table—delicious and melting fruits, 
including strawberries, currants, raspber- 
ries, apricots, peaches, pears, &c., are in- 
finitely superior in attractive qualities to 
any decoction of stimulating or sedative 
dried plants, or to masses of fried pork, 
rendered hard and nearly insoluble by sol- 
id salt—if use had only rendered them 





equally familiar. 
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Fresh air, (of which there is plenty at 
hand) in connexion with active exercise, 
is absolutely essential to the health of far- 
mer’s daughters, and precious little some 
of them get of either. They are afraid the 
sun will color their skin one tint higher ; 
and so to avoid this terrible disaster, as 
they regard it, incur a still greater penalty, 
that of a skin tinted and furrowed with 
premuture disease! Let every country 
young lady (and we are willing to accord 
her this title, if she will only take our ad- 
vice) cover her head with a broad sun- 
bonnet, and encase her feet in a pair of 
good rubbers, rise with the sun in summer, 
and take at least three hours exercise by 
walking, or working in the garden at inter- 
vals duritig the day, and she will have the 
real, subs‘antial, priceless blessing as well 
asthe bloom of health. City girls suffer 
from a confined and polluted atmosphere ; 
and yet from the facilities as well as the 
necessities for walking, they are usually 
more healthy than country girls, and can 
outwalk them three to one. And now, in 
this connexion, we wish to ask our wise 
countrymen, why they do not make it a 
part of the road-laws, thar a good, smooth, 
dry foot-path is provided at the side of ev- 
ery public highway, costing, as it would, 
(even if a level, broad, single plank,) not 
the tenth part of the rest of the road.— 
Would it not pay enormous dividends in 
the form of health to the wives and daugh- 
ters of our people? ‘Those who framed 
our present laws, seem to have entirely 
forgotten that there are any such persons 
in the country; or else, like the coachman 
who was compelled to harness his horses 
to go for a pitcher of water, they expected 
them always to ride when venturing five 
rods from home, in muddy times. 

In winter, out-door exercise is more dif- 
ficult, but by no means impossible; but 
whether so or not, it is vitally essential 
that the in-door territory be occupied by a 
pure atmosphere. A close room, kept hot 


, by an air-tight stove, with a current of air 


entering and escaping through the chimney 
not greater than would freely pass through 


the room, each in his turn taking into his 
lungs and throwing out again, eve®y, suc- 
cessive quart of air the room contains, 
cannot fail to become an unwholesome 
place to spend the winter A great deal 
has been said against stoves, but they are 
as favorable to health as any other mode of 
heating, not even excepting a hot-air fur- 
nace, (which is nothing but a stove in a 
concealed apartment) provided always that 
ventilation is attended to. This is easily 
accomplished in any case by a register 
placed above for the egress of the upper 
stratum of impure air, and if necessary one 
for the admission of fresh air, although in 
most cases this gets in fast enough at the 
numerous crevices, 

Farmers are apt to presume too much 
on their natural advantages. Air and ex- 
ercise give them health—daily ablutions 
would give them more—and regular and 
wholesome food would sometimes prevent 
violent diseases. “O,1 am strong and 
hearty; I can eat anything!” So has 
said many a one on devouring a pint of 
green cucumbers at supper, or on eating a 
pound or two of highly seasoned food, del- 
uged with six cups of strong, hot coffee ; 
but too often the system has yielded sud- 
denly after a long series of heavy drafis 
like these upon its resources, and irrepara- 
ble loss of health or premature old age has 
been the consequence 

We throw out these hints for the ccnsid- 
eration of such as may prefer to make 
country life one of health, comfort, attract- 
iveness, and usefulness, instead of one of 
sensuality, disease, and repulsiveness, to 
young people about to select a course for 
life. 

How To po 1t.-—‘How shall I raise myself 
above the rabble?’ is a question often asked 
by ambitious young men. Franklin by his 
earthy-philosophic code, advises him to rise 
early, to work without ceasing, and to remem- 
ber that a pin a day is agroat a year. Thus 
are preambulating purses manufactured. We 
advise him to rise early, also, but to search 
for truth without ceasing, and never swerve 
from the path of rectitude. Thus are mire | 


souls created. Do always right, and you wil 
soon find yourself far removed from the rab- 
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Mr. Cone’s Farming—Thorough Culttre. | has proceeded, we will now enumerate; and 
ut following article, though rather long, | 0" ere Aecuege ar temmemnar dive mera 
8 Ads tem: 8»! tion of our readers. 
will well repay perusal. It shows how suc 
cease is attained and the inforination it gives reflection, Mr. Cone was induced to plow 
is of wide application. We eopy from the) much deeper than usnal, and to mix thoe- 
Farmer’s Companion for April: oughly the upper and lower portions of tae 
Last suramer we paid a visit to Mr. Cone’s soil. For this purpose a team, equal to 3 
farm, und we here give for the consideration ae wre oxen, was attached to Mason’s 
of our readers some ot the observations made | N°. 5 piow, (we think,) and the furrow gau- 
at that time. Lt was just after wheat harvest | ed to about a foot indepth. ‘The experi- 
and we found Mr. (. in his barley—a rather | ment proved 80_ satisfactory that he deter- 
unpleasant time to see visitors it may be| mined to make it a rule in his farm prae- 
thought—but we found the latch string out, | tice, never to plow less than about one foot. 
and as our object was to peep into the prac- | In this practice he is supported by leading 
tical affairs of the establishment, a better | farmers in every part of the warld; for itis 
time could not haye been chosen. found that the roots of plants extend as deep 
Mr. Conc has acquired much notoriety, both | #8 the soil is loosened and pulverized. Hear 
in this and neighboring States, for his uni- | What Mr. I. J. Mechi; the great English far- 
form success in farming through the last fif- | mer, saye:--‘Before a Mangold Wurtzel leaf 
teen years, having never failed during that | iS Six inches long, its tap root wil be 18 in- 
time to obtain good and remunerating crops ckes below the surface, and when well advan- 
of wheat, corn, barley, oats, turnips and hay. | ced in growth, 3 to 4 or more feet deep, 
Fruit is raised in abundance in favorable sea- | Wheat and other grains are very deep rooted, 
sons. ‘he system by which this has been ac- | In double trenching soil after a wheat crop, I 
complished is quite simple, and may be ad p- found every foot of the sub-soil occupied by 
ted by every farmer whose motto is ‘Iu- | the roots of the wheat at considerable depths, 
PROVEMENT.’? We wili remark in the outset, ;{n fact a young wheat plant at Christmas ig 
that Mr. Cone commenced here when quite a | searching the soil from 9 to 18 inches. A 
young man, with nothing but his hands to friend of mine excavating some soil that had 
help himselt with, and has created the capital | o7ce been moved, found the roots of a crop of 
with which he has effected the improvements parsnips, growing along side at the time at 
in farming we now see. Let no young man 13 feet six inches below the surface.’ If the 
then excuse himself on the ground that he | ¢arth is made loose, or cultivated to a great 
has no means. If he have head, hands and | depth the plant is enabled to extend its roots 
health, he needs little more. His progress freely in search of food, and thus deep culti- 
will be slow perhaps, but it will be a sure | V4tion answers the same purpose in a supply 
sound and healthful progress. of manure, by enabling the plant to obtain a 
Nearly all the tillable part of Mr. Cone’s sufficient amount of food. Mr. Cone, is so 
farm lies upon a ridge, running north and Well satisfied with the advantages of deep 
south, The soil isa clayey loam mixed with plowing that nothing could induce him to 
gravel. The sub-soil is much the sume, tho’ avandon it. He has nearly doubled his crops 
a little more tenacious perhaps. This land by the practice, and we hope that his uniform 
was heavily tim»ered with oak, elm, bass- | Success will induce others to try it. 
wood, black-walnut, butternut, ash, &c.— Draining.—Mr. C. thinks this a necessary 
Boulders, or fragments of rock were quite accompaniament of deep culture; or that un- 
numerous over the fields, but they have all less a soil be dry, naturally, or is made 80 
been removed as they obstructed tillage.— artificially that deep tillage will avail but 
The stumps also, have nearly all been taken’ little. This is an established fact, both in 
out... The most efficient stump machine ever | this country and England. At the com- 
used on the place, was three men with good | mencement ot his system the land was thrown 
levers and spades, and a good yoke of cattle into ridges 30 or 40 feet wide, and the dead 
with plenty of chain. In this way a great furrows were plowed and dug out to the 
many stumps could be turned out in a day. | depth of 16 or 18 inches. This was invaria- 
The farm has been pretty thoroughly under-| bly done to convey off the surplus water. 
drained, and some of it subsoiled. It has|Since that time he has laid down under- 
required several years to accomplish all this, | drains in various parts of the farm, so that 
but. Mr. C. says the time and money thus | now itis pretty well drained by these. He 
expended, has pioved a most profitable in- | however keeps his dead furrews open to as- 
vestment. |sist in carrying the surface water into the 
The distinctive features of Mr. Cone’s| drains. He plows in one direction, always 
practice, and the principles upon which he! making the dead furrow this year where the 








Deep Plowing.—From much reading and 
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ridge was last yaar. These two operations Cone’s practice, is meant, lst, removing every 

ng and combined have rendered this soil—naturally thing outof the way of the plow,such as stones,, 
om tenacious and heavy—loose and light freely | stumps, roots, &e.; 2d, a complete pulveriza- 
x — admitting air and warmth to a great depth. | tion of the soil, tothe depth of 10 or LL inches,, 
of the He never uses less than two heavy teams in rendering it as fine and mellow as an onion 
ral tee plowing for a crop, and he seldom plows | bed; 3d, manuring—saving everything that 
Lasoit’s more than once, believing that he can mix will add fertility to the fields, allowing no 
yw pau. and pulverize more effectually with cultiva- | waste, plastering—ashing—turning under 
experi tor, harrow, and roller, than by repeated clover; clover is sown with. every wheat, and 
} He plowings. Ilis teams, a noble span of hor- | often with other grain crops; even if the ground 

tig seaand yoke of cattle, are among the heav-| is to be turned over for a crop.the next sprin 

Rit iest used for farm work in this country—he after harvest, Mr. Cone thinks that the fail. 
ending isnot obliged to get them into a trot in or- | feed afforded by the clover, and the roots and 
or it Hd der to keep the plow in motion. That such | stalks left to decay in the soil, amply repay, 
io dak teams are the most profitable, we think no for seed and sowing, as the fields. thus treated 
Pas, good farmer will dispute, They may con- | are from year to year, it.isplainly observable, 


tee gume a little more food, but the readiness with improving in fertility. 


. + which they perform heary work counterbal- | Mr. Cone is particularly careful to save 
18 ine anges all extra expense of keeping. We see everything which will add to the manure heap. 
due the opinion is gradually gaining ground he contents of the privy, and all the wash 
deep, among farmers, that heavy teams are most from the house are carefully preserved, For 
oon. profitable for the farm. : | saving this ogre or taagg ears * pos oo 
0p, I Subsoiling.—This Mr. Cone has tried, but tance from the kitchen, and a duct ma e 0 
‘ed b not extensively. A field with a surface} boards convey the-wash, soap suds, &c., into 
ote quile descending, was subsoiled 20 inches it. Muck or rich earth is kept to souk up this 
ae deep wheh the ground was dry and sown te, liquor, and into. this tank all smail animals 
rind 4 wheat. The straw on this was lighter, but! which are killed or die upon the farm, and all 
via the yield of grain was greater, of better | animal refuse are deposited... Plaster is thrown 
ey quality. Last season this field was in grass | in how and then which renders it inodorous, 
My and owing to the drouth, a good opportuni- | This Mr. Cone thinks the most valuable ma- 
If the ty was given to test the value of subsoil- | nure he makes upon his farm. It is mostly 
onan ing. A part of the yrass had been left for applied to the garden, and produces aa aston- 
6 seed,'and consequently was standing when| ishing growth of veyetables, {It has.the ad- 
roots we visited the farm. ‘The yield of this en- | vatage of being free from all foul seeds, A 
culti- tire field was over three tons of cured hay to \ box holding 3 or 4 bushels, is filled with fine- 
apply the acre. An adjoining field; lying lower,|ly broken and powdered charcoal, and placed 
rye did not produce “one quarter thig amount. | in the wood-houge, and upon this the urine 
deep Thas a single crop, In an unparalelled from the chambers, (which is saved with scru- 
ms dry season, twice paid for the expense of | pulous care,) is poured. When it becomes 
subsoiling! When will our farmers see the completely saturated it is. thrown into the 
sr Ops importance of this simple and inexpensive! tank or applied directly tothe soil. Char- 
form operation? When will they cease to be pen-| cval itis well known, is a powerful absorbent; 
ny wise? How long will they fear to expend thatis, it will take up and hold within itself 
sary w few dollars in improvements which will) more of the gases and watery vapor than any 
un- doubly repay them in a single year? Here| other known substance. It will take up 95 
e€ 80 is a simple process, which on dry soil never | times its own balk of ammonia, and will ab- 
but failed to produce the most gratifying results, | sorb so much of watery vapor as to increase 
1 m and yet no farmer subsoils! ‘he implement | its weight ten to twenty per cent. ‘Thus urine 
om- is not costly, and one strong team will do! poured upon it never emits an unpleasant smell 
own the work very well, and yot, nobody subsoils! | untill it is completely saturated with it. We 
lead Who will try it this season? We hope earnestly recommend this practice to every 
the manv. r |farmer. He who logis only to his barn-yard 
ria- Thorough Cultwation.—It is not deep | to supply the fertility of the fields, neglects a 
ter. plowing—it is not draining, nor sub-soiling, | very important source of weath and profit, 
ler- nor any other operation alone, that has ena-; We refer to human exerements. We know 
hat bled Mr. Cone, for the last 15 years to raise| there is a false delicacy existing, which would 
He uniformly good crops; but by uniting with all | always make it improper to allude to this sub- 
as- these, a thorough cultivation of the soil, his| ject, but there is no good reason for it, and! 
the crops have withstood the drouth, the wet, in-| we shall therefore ‘ever pray’ our farmers to 
ays sects, rust, and all other casualities, which for | adopt some convenient mode of saving these 
the the period spoken of, have played such de- | enriching materials. When they are well pre- 
vastation among crops on ordinarily cultiva- | served they ave equal to the so much prized gu- 
ted land. By thorough cultivation, in Mr! ano. 
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eer yn Sey cultivated fields entirely free from 
sand grass. At the time of our visit, 
scarcely a weed was to be found in garden or 
field, and every good farmer can imagine that 
it was in fact, a real satisfaction, to behold 
the true system off arming so nicely and thor- 
ougly carried out. In truth, we were —— 
ed—we asked but few questians—every thing 
was as intelligible as a book, and if any thinks 
we are straining @ point, he can go and see 
himself—our word for it, he will not regret 
the time spent. 

Well, all the operations enumerated are sys- 
tematically carried on. Every thing is done 
in seagon, and the work is thus not allowed to 
get behind hand. Jn harvesting or haying, as 
fast as the crop becomes properly cured, it is 
housed; by this mode, Mr. C. says he has of- 
ten saved an entire crop from driving storms. 
The barley crop is found to be avery profita- 
ble one, bat whether it will continue to be if 
the ‘Main Law’ is adopted we can hardly pre- 
dict. 

Mr. Cone uses a large plow with a ‘jointer,’ 
or small plow attached to the bean as a coul- 
ter is attached. This ‘joiater’ runs about two 
inches deep, and turns half the width of the 
furrow nearly over to the other half—the main 
plow follows, bringing up the lower stratum 
of the soil, and turns the whoie under, grass, 
weeds—every thing outof sight. A plow thus 
rigged does the work nearly as well as the Mich- 
igan double plow and is not so heavy or ex- 
pensive. The double plow, (which is some- 
times erroneously called a subsoil plow,) has 
thus far given entire satisfaction wherever it 
has been used, and Michigan ought to be 
proad of so useful an invention by one of her 
own hard-working sons, Aaron Smith, Esq., 
of Birmingham, in Oakland county. This 
plow will come into general use when its 
merits are betterknown. The cost of the 
jointer is $2 or $2,25. They may be had at 
Pontiac. We can recommend their use with 
entire confidence. 

Last season being so very dry, some may be 
anxions to know how the crops and the pas- 
tures and garden vegetables ‘stood it.? The 
wheat crop had been taken in, but Mr. C. in- 
formed us that it was very heavy, and we 
should judge from theappearance of the stub- 
ble that it’'would yield from 30 to 35 bushels 
nere—perhaps more. ‘The wheat crop on this 

farm for many years past, has been too heavy 
for the cradle—the cutting has been mostly 
done with the sickle. The grass crop has 
heen alluded to. The oats and barley were 
heavy; the corn showed no signs of drouth, 
was of a dark green color,and very stocky. 
The pastures were as green as in spfing almost 
and afforded a full bite. There was no suf- 
fering in the garden either—not a wilted or a 


—EEEEooo————— 
been trenched 18 inches deep, and consequent- 
ly there is no cause for suffering. There are 
many other things in Mr. Cone’s practice to 
which we would like to call attention, but 
must delay them to some future time. His 
example is indeed a useful one. It proves that 
most of the failures in raising crops, are the 
result of improper or negligent cultivation; 
that deep plowing, draining, subsoiling, and 
& complete pulverization of the soil, and clean 
| culture, will be as surely followed by heavy 
| crops, as that harvest follows seed time. Who 
does not believe this to be the true system of 
farming? 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 


The Maine Law. 


‘That or anything—any law—tyranny—des- 
potism—anything to keep men from ruining 
themselves, and making beggars of their wives, 
and outcasts of their children !? 

So spoke a young man amid a group who 
were earnestly discussing the ‘Maine Law,’ as 
certain restrictive liquor measures—or rather 
anti-liquor measures, are termed, from the 
State where they were first enacted. He was 
indeed a sufferer—a sufferer from a father’s 
habits of intoxication. He keenly felt the dis- 
grace to which he was inevitably, but still un- 
justly subjected. He had nearly or quite lost 
his affection for his erring parent—for both of 
his parents, indeed. For while the errors of 
one grieved, the complaints of the other wea- 
riedhim, He had scarce patience to endure 
his younger brothers and sisters. Misrule and 
no rule made bedlam of the Drunkard’s Home. 
As he declaimed, he felt a gentle touch upon 
his shoulder, and looking up, perceived that it 
was an old Friend—one of the people called 
Quakers—who wished to draw his attention. 
As the old gentleman was a Friend in a double 
sense—personally as well as by sectarian des- 
ignation. Andrew Wallace left the company 
in which he was standing, and walked away 
with the Quaker. 

‘Is thee quite right, Andrew, in making thy- 
self quiteso free on asore subject? Did thee 
never think that perhaps it might draw toe 
much attention to thy father’s weakness?’ 
‘Weakness—the old man is-~’ 

‘Honor thy father and thy mother, Andrew, 
that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 

*‘Honor—how can I konor such a person, 
friend Hoopes?’. 

‘Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as @ 
father. Now, John Wallace is not only an 
elder as touching thee, but he is thy father lit- 
erally. Has thee entreated him, Andrew?’ 
‘A thousand timee, friend Hoopes, a thou- 
sand times! And is not my mother’s lifes 
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implored him--reasoned and argued with him 
—threatened, pleaded and promised. But it 
does no good. He will not keep sober a week 
at'a time—he never considers the comforts of 
his family, and but for me they would want 
the necessaries, not to say the comforts of life. 
Sol go with all my might for a law which 
shall prevent vultures from growing rich upou 
our wretchedness. I am for the Maine Lew‘ 
and nothing short of it!’ 

‘And, | too, Andrew, ama friend of the 
Maine Law. And if everybody would support 
and maintain it, there would be none of the 
sorrow in the world which flows from ‘man’s 
inhumanity to.man.’ But we are waiting for 
the lawgivers, can’t thee do something thyself 
for thy father?? 

‘SI have done all—’ 

‘Notall, Andrew. Will thee not let me show 
thee? Where is thy father, to-night?’ 

‘In some drinking house,’ 

‘In which drinking house, Andrew? Come, 
thee should know something of thy father’s 
haunts and habits, for it might be of benefit 


tohim. Does thee smoke tobacco, Andrew?’ 
‘What has that to do with it, Friend 
Hoopes?? 


‘Never thee mind, Andrew, but answer 
what { ask thee. Does thee smoke tobacco?’ 

‘Well, I do, then.’ 

‘Don’t be short and surly, Andrew, I know 
thy father does, for those who drink always 
smoke. Don’t answer me. I don’t say that 
those who smoke always drink, though often- 
times the lesser fault does produce the greater. 
But I am going to give thee some cigars.’ 

Andrew was puzzled as to what his eccentric 
friend could be aiming at. Friend Hoopes 
took him into a large store, and while Andrew 
stood wondering waat 1] could mean what he 
saw, the Quaker bought a smali, but very 
complete, and somewhat heavy assortment of 
groceries. He borrowed of the shopkeeper a 

‘Shall I send them?’ asked the grocer. 
basket to pack them in. 





The boy drew back, inclined to harbor 
some slight suspicion that he ought to be usha- 
med of himself, and protested that he was not 
going to be made game of. 

‘Well, well, my lad, give my friend her 
thy fire, for he smokes too!” 

Andrew was half disposed to refuse to’ 
anything to do with the cigars, for he 
not imagine what trap Friend Hoopes was 
paring for him. But the Quaker insisted, a 
amid the loud laugh of the boy’s companions 
the cigar was lighted , and the Quaker and his 4 
friend went their way. 

‘Thee knows, Andrew, where thy father is?” 

‘J could find him, | suppose.’ 

‘Well—I am now going home, for Rebecca 
will wonder what has become of me, this even- 
tng. And she will wonder more at my fumi- 
gation, for 1 do believe the smoke from thy 
cigar, and the young smoker’s has permeated 
through the texture of my habiliments, even to 
my linnen. Never mind, Andrew! | can abide 
even tobacco smoke in a good cause. Go thee 
to thy father, and say to him, ‘Father will thee 
take a weed!’ for that is what the flash people 
call it, as I perceivein the papers. Thy fath- 
er will take it without a doubt. Then thee 
will be on terms, and thee will say, ‘Father, 
help me home with a basket?? hy father 
will go with thee. Take the groceries home, 
and if thy father and mother suppose t hee has 
bought them, never heed their mistake. To 
morrow return the empty basket. And let me 
see thee, Andrew, ina day or two, and we will 
talk more of the Maine law.’ 

Andrew would have questioned or debated 
the point, but the old Friend was gone. His 
pride repelled at the gift of the groceries, but 
as he suspected his shrewd friend had a pur- 
pose under it, he decided to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the Quaker. All happened as Friend 
Hoopes had predicted. John Wallace was 
surprised to see his son enter the bar-room, 
where he sat—his nightly custom. He was 
angry, for he expected unkind words and a 





‘No; this young man will call for them, pre- | scene. But when Andrew otrered him a cigar, 


sently. Has thee good cigars?’ 

The grocer pvinted to his stock, and Friend 
Hoopes selected a handful—at random we sus- 
pect, for he was no judge of the article. 

‘Come, Andrew,’ he said, and they walked 
forth, the young man stili in much of a mysti- 
fication. 

‘Now, Andrew, here are thy cigars. Light 
one. Here boy,’ said the Quaker, beccening 
up a little pucket edition of manhood, in whose 
mouth a segar was stuck, like the handle of a 
en ‘Does not smoking make thee sick, my 
A 

‘Well, it don’t, old hoss!? 

‘Come, now, my, son, see the weed does 
not improve thy manners. Does thee know 
when thee began to smoke tobacco?’ 








| he took it without hesitation, judging from his 
| commencement that his son did not intend to 


hame him before his boon companions.’ 

‘I have a basket to take home, father; will 
you help me?? 

The father rose without a word, and as they 
passed out, Andrew, who began to discern 
something of the spirit and purpose of the 
thing, made a causual remark or two, which 
the father pleasantly answered. And as they 
took the basket home, the father yentured an 
assertion which was not quite thé truth, nor 
all a lie, to wit;—that he thought they ‘want- 
ed some things’ at home, and he was going to 
get them to*morrow. 

When they reached home, Mrs. Wallace 
was surprised and pleased, but too wise to say 
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anything to betray the unexpectedness of the 
provision made for the family. She busied 
herself in packing away the contents of the 
basket, and father and son smoked their ci- 
gars in comfort, while the little Wallaces cli- 
med around them, and admired the spiral 
Wreath» of vapor as they ascended Now, 
Mrs. Wallace did not like smoke—but she said 
nothing. A sober husband and akind son could 
atone for a much greater inconvenience than 
eventhis. ‘The news of the day—the relative 
strength of Scoit and Pierce, the fishery ques- 
tion, the French dictatorship, and other cur- 
rent topics, came under review, and both son 
and wife wondered how much general inform- 
ation and shrewd observation John Wallace 
had hitherto reserved for the benefit of beer 
saloons andtea rooms. All retired quietly 
and cheerfully at an early hour; and Mrs. 
Wallace enjoyed the first undisturbed and qui 

et sleep for many a month, 

{n the morning John Wallace awoke, as 
usual with a parched throat anda furred 
tongue. He was surprised to find his wife up 
before him. He dressed himself with the 
trembling hands of a confirmed drinker, who. 
had not yet taken his morning potations to.stay 
his nerves, and he stole down stairs, intend, 
ing to slip out for bis draught, and return be- 
fore he was missed. But. as he descended, sa- 
vory smeels saluted his nose, and he heard, a 
hissing fry in the kitchen. The door stood 
open, and his watchful wife stopped him. 

‘Come, John,’ she said, ‘dont go out before 
breakfast, It is all ready, and you will lose 
nothing by waiting.’ 

He vould not persist in his purpose, but sat 
down at once to a hearty breakfast, nicely ser- 
ved. A cup or two of well-made coffee, wash- 


hands shook, and he could with difficulty place 
them upon his.tools. His head was confused 

and his mind wandered. He was faint and, 
unsatisfied, and had begun to parley with res- 
olution, when Andrew called to him at the 
window: 

‘Come, father, with.me asecond !? 

‘Here’s where l.get a mouthful these long 
forenoons,’ said he, as they entered a temper- 
unce house. Jobn looked around im vain for 
bottles and glasses, while Andrew ordered cof. 
fee for two. ‘This, with some slight food, not 
enough to spoil their dinner, steadied John 
Waliace’s nerves again, and he returned to his 
labor, cheerfull, though not excited—and not 
quite so strong, perhaps, for the moment, as 
he would bave been, had he taken his usual 
unhealthy stimulus. Thus the day passed, 
The dinner was eaten with a pleasant. relish— 
the evening: was spent at home. 

Andrew, in few days, sought his honest 
Quaker friend again. 

‘Well, Andrew,’ said Friend Hoopes, ‘what 
does thee think of the Maine law, now?? 

‘Oh, [have been so busy that I have not 
not thought it at all.’ 

‘Indeed thee has, my lad,’ said the old Qua- 
ker, after he had listened to Andrew’s narra 
tive of his proceeding-. *Thee has been think- 
ing of the Maine law all the time. But what 
does thee particularly wish to, say to-day!’ 

‘Father is getting uneasy. He says he must 
go down to that old haunt of his.’ 

‘Well, Andrew, thee must not fail to go with, 
him.? / 

‘He don’t want me. He says he will behome 
early—and not drink.’ 

‘He will drink, Andrew, if he goes without 





ing down comfortable substantials, and.eliven- 
ed with the cheerful conversation. of his wife | 
and son, steadied his nerves. and. strengthed | 
his hands. He wondered that he had sv long | 
succeded with a morning dram. No one said 
a word, direct, or indirect, upon liquor, or the 
liquor law, and father and son took their hats, 
and walked as far as their ways led together, 
to their daily labor. When they separated, | 
Andrew was full of thought and hope, and not | 
a litt!e wonder, at the wisdom of big Quaker | 
adviser. He saw the drift and intention of | 
all he had recommended, and needed no hint 
to carry out the plan which Friend Hoopes | 
had suggested. | 
It was a long forenoon. Andrew was in the 
habit of ‘taking a bite,? as he termed, in the 
long intervals between the mechanic’s early | 
breakfast and his dinner. As be went for it 
this day, ho remembered his father. And it 
was well that hedid. ‘The demon drunkenness, | 
impatient of the disappointment of the morn- | 
ing, was making furious clamor against John 
Wallace’s pariial abstinence. The poor man’s 








thee. But I should have no hopes at all of 

him, if he did not feel an obligation to go te 

the plaee.’ j 
‘Andrew made no reply. but looked his sur- 


prise. 
‘Can’t thee guess, Andrew? Thy father 
would be glad to'forget the place forever ; but 


he owes ascore there, without any doubt.’ 
‘And what shail I do, then?’ 
‘Give him the money to pay it, if has it not 
himself—and go with him when he does it.’ 
‘Pay the pickpocket who has impoverished 
us 80 long! He can’t recover the demand.’ 
‘And thee can’t recover thy father, unless: 
thee helps him to maintain his integrity, An- 
drew. A debt is a debt, and it preys on his 
conscience, Let him be quits with Satan, and 
the hold of the tempter. will be loosed. Jus 
think how thy father must feel, when he knows 
tliat the spirit vender and his imps, and fa- 
milliars, are every day saying that thy father 
only keeps.out of the way to cheat him out v 
his.reckoning.’ 
‘There is foree in what-you say.’ 
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‘There is truth, Andrew. 
vice. Has thee money? 

‘Not much.’ 

‘Take this, and pay me at thy leisure. Now 
don’t make a noise, and a splutter, and parade 
Thee cannot afford to be a violent reformer, 
just yet: and when thee can afford it thee wili 
have learned that gentleness is stronger than 
violence, and sunshine more powerful than 
tempest. Has thee any of those cigars left?’ 

‘] thought so. Well, so much the better. 
Thee can go down with thy father to-night, 
and call for cigars. Then thee can read a hand- 
bill, or anything, to turn thy back, while thy 
father quietly pays his score. The bandlord 
will press him to drink, but he won’t do it-- 
and he must not, Andrew—not even a glass 
of porter. And then he never need enter the 
place again.’ 

Once more Andrew followed the wise old 
Friend’s advice, and the event proved him as 
shrewd and politicas he was kind. The score 
was settled. ‘Phe drink was refused. ‘The 
tavern keeper was quietly rebuked in the act, 
and could not but admire the honor and integ- 
rity of his former customer. Nor could he re- 
frain from hoping that his reform might be 
permanent. @ may mention, in parenthesis, 
that this little affair drove one rumseller out 
of the business. He felt ashamed to pursue a 
trade which ruined his patrons—and moved 
by the successful efforts of a son to recover his 
father, he renounced the cvil trafic. But to re- 
turn to our story. 

In afew weeks more Andrew called on the 
Quaker to refund the money loaned, and also 
the price of the last basket of groceries. 

‘And how is thy father now, Andrew?” 

‘He continues perfectly sober, thanks to 
your wise advice’ 

‘And what does thee think of the Maine law 
now?’ 

‘I have not thought at ail,’ 

‘Oh, but thee is mistaken-——as I said before. 
The Maine !aw—the main pillar of Christian- 
ity, as regards man and. man, is not written in 
the statutes of the State of Maine, but in the 
New Covenant, or Testament—and I felt it a 
concern to teach it to thee, Andrew, when. I 
heard thee talking soloud, and to so.little pur- 
pose, that evening, thee knows. It is written in 
the book of Matthew, and was spoken by the 
great Lawgiver of the New Testament: ‘There- 
fore all things whatsoeer ye vwould that men 
shouled do to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is tae Law!’ Now this is my Mat Law, | 
amd thee sces I will not petition the Legis- | 
lature anything about it. And thee has been | 


Now take my ad- 


acting underit, Andrew. Just persevere, and | 
thy father will soon fall into the spirit of it, as | 
well as thy mother. And if thy father chance | 
to stamble, as he may, don’t forget the Mars | 
new, but keep it always in practice. Farewell, | 








Andrew, and return to me whenever 
a strait. But stop, moment. Ifthee will, thee 
can quit presses and so can thy father. 
It leads to no good, and I have tolerated it 
only for expediency thus far, But it isagainst 
the Main Law. How would thee like thy moth- 
er and sister to smoke, Andrew?? 





From the New England Cukivator, 
The Farmer with Two Ideas: 
BY A. G. COMINGS, 


There was a farmer I knew, and a inerry 
man was he, who had one idea at rising up, 
which went with him all the day, and another 
at going to bed, which lasted as long as its 
brother idea, and these made the merry mood 
of the farmer I knew. 

The morning idea danced out witha merry 
song for A Present Profit to the worker who, 
breaks the turf and mellows the yielding soil; 
and the evening idea was as merry as. merry 
could be, amorg the growing trees, the stretch- 
ing vines, the children at school or play, and 
all the growing tribes in house or barn, as the 
song of A Profit for years to, come was heard 
with inspiring glee. — 

Year after y ear-'the-merry man kept up his 
two ideas, and they filled his barns, they filled 
both garret and stell, and they filled his purse 
so the strings would often break and the bank 
would only take the burden of his toils. And 
the merry farmer became a walking wonder, 
anda thousand wondering people said, ‘Why 
is it?? 

Then they all began to talk about the far- 
mer’s two ideas, and how they kept him in sueh 
a merry mood. And they found that the mor- 
ning idea was not forgotten, uor allowed to 
trespass on the evening idea. So the farmer 
never worked his farm without feeding it, and 
he was careful to give it food which would 
cause it to produce-very plentifully in immedi- 
ate actions, and yet. remain healthy ‘or time 
tocome. It was established that the :vening 
idea should not be left alone at any time; but, 
where much was hoped for in time to come,? 
much must also be enacted in a passing day. 

His fieids produced plentifully, but every 
year gave an increase of plentifulness com- 
pared with the year before. He procur- 
red the most active manures, and by these 
secured large und immediate crops. Upon 
the same ground he put large supplies of 


‘less active manures at the same time, and this 


gave promise for the future... One gave him 
‘ioy in harvest,’ while the other gave him hope 
of ‘a good time coming.’ 

His gardens flourished, his trees grew, the 
birds sang by the door, his daughters were 
virtuous and happy, his sons loved the open 
world for a workshop, and his wife sat a4 
queen in their own quiet sourt; and al! this jey 
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and gladness came along in the very same 
bh where the farmer’s two ideas led the wa 

Thas lived the merry man to a good old 

, and prospred in all his many years, sing- 
ing slong the way of life ‘A present profit, and 
a profit to come. 

A REASON FOR THIS AND THAT, 

To manage a farm for mere present profit 
at a sacrifice of its ability to produce in future, 
is hke 1 man’s tearing down one side of his 
house for firewood in a winter day. He makes 
a gain hy a greater loss. Yet the practice of 
skinning and robbing farms by reducing their 
produce, for a present scanty profit, is a way 
that too many follow. It is very seldom the 
cus that a man makes a profit by the cultiva- 
tion of any piece of ground which is not really 
made better for future use at the same time. 
But it can be made poorer either by cropping 
without manuring, or by cropping while a 
scanty amount only of very active manure is 
applied. 

10 manage a farm only for future profit, 
while the owner has no wealth beside upon 
which to rest, is like going to sea in a bark ca- 
noe with the expectation of finding arichly la- 
den ship in some quarter of the ocean; or, 
like a penniless man starting for California 
‘without provisions. Every man who needs to 
increase in wealth by farming, must give at- 
tention to present profit, 

Every farmer should study to know the way 
of securing a present and also continued profit, 
with an increase. 

The idea of a present and a continued or 
future profit in farming, is like the boatman’s 
illustration of faith and works by the two oars 
of his boat. [fhe pulled upon the one which 
he called faith, he made no heaaway, but only 
whirled round and round. If he pulled upon 
the other, which he called works, he was 
whirled about in the opposite direction. If he 
drew both at the same time, his boat was hur- 
ried over the waters. 

Upon most farms there is necessity of culti- 
yating a varicty of grains and grasses, some 
of which must be cultivated with care, at- 
tention and manuring every year to secure 
a profit. It should be equally the object 
of the common farmer to manage his grain 
and grass fields, his orchards and his garden 
grounds, so as to secure present profit while he 
is preparing every department to zive a better 
profit in years to come. 

In the management of some farmers, a habit 
ef doing things ‘for the present,” prevails 
ever every idea of doing substantially what is 
done. In this way everything is daily found 
out of place or out of order, " 

Continual loss is consequent upon it. It is 
80 much the way of some, in the farm-kouse 
as well as outside of it, that the short-sighted 
economy which they pursueis a source of con- 
stant loss and misfortune. They may be in- 





dustrioGs, apparently economical, and seek 


. | prosperity with untiring diligence, and poverty 


comes in their train. With such a family, ei- 
ther the man or the woman is short-sighted in 
management, and the order necessary to 
prosperity is not with them, 
TWO PERSONS FOR TWO IDEAS. 

The prosperous farmer has the two ideas 
which lead to prosperity; and has a wife — 
yes certainly, a wife be has, who has also the 
same two ideas with himself. She can see be- 
yond the end of her nose as well as he, and 
she can see what is within her reach also, as 
well as he. She secures'the present profit and 
the profit for years to come, and puts to use 
the proper things in the proper time, and when 
she has used them she always puts them in pro- 
pre order and in a proper place. And all I 
jave to say more is this: the merry farmer I 
knew had two good eyes, and he had “a little 
wife well-willed,”? who had also two good 
eyes, and they both together had two good 
ideas, and they welked the path of life togeth- 
er, seeing to learn, and learning to a profit ; 
and no body can wonder any longer that he 
was a merry farmer all his days. 





A Yanxer Corony.— On Monday evening 
last, some eighty persons, heads of families, 
arrived in this city, en route for Minnesota, 
where they design forming a colony. They 
are under the direction of A. Thompson, 
Esq., of Amherst, Mass., father of G. W. and 
John A. Thompson, Esqs., of this city, and 
are from the various New England States, 
Their design is to settle upon a township of 
land in the country recently ceded to the Uni- 
ted States by the Sioux Indians, improve and 
enter it when it is brought into market. They 
are made up mostly of farmers and mechan- 
ics, with a slight sprinkling of preachers and 
school teachers. They are mostly in the prime 
of life, and take with them to the wilds of 
Minnesota, the energy and intelligence char- 
acteristic of the land of steady habits. After 
reaching the site of their future home, they will 
proceed at once to the erection of buildings 
and planting of crops, preparatory to the ar- 
rival of their families.—[Chicago Democratic 
Press. 


temempBer.—Every loathsome inmate of 
Penitentijaries and States Prisons, was once 4 
gentle, inoffensive, and prattling child; and 
every criminal who has expiated his crimes 
upon the gallows, was once pressed to a moth- 
er’s breast, and drew from her bosom his life- 
giving nourishment. Bad, moral training, 
wrong influences, and debasing examples do 
their work, and transform endearing ofisprings 
to ferocious men, who shock humanity by the 
foulness of their guilt, and the monstrous ae- 
dacity of their crimes. Yet how seldom has 
one of these direful transformations been ef- 
fected without the aid of strong drink ! 
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Poultry Yard. 

The following article contains many facts 
which may prove interesting to our readers en- 
gaged in poultry raising. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the 
money which is sometimes paid for eggs of 
ehoice kinds of poultry for the purpose of in- 
cubation, and intend very soon to join the 


“hue-and-cry and talk about it too; but, when 


we consider the ease with which productive 
fowls might be procured and kept, the prices 
often givea for new-laid eggs, for eating and 
domestic purposes, is a matter mach more as- 
tonishing. 

The attention of farmers has lately been re- 
peatedly called to this subject, and some few 
are giving it the notice which it so merits. 
Poultry is a kind of stock which fits in readily 
with other animals, consumes produce which 

otherwise be wasted, requires little 

, atid yields a return during life, as well 
hen killed for the market. 
e kind of fowl best adapted to the pur- 
poses of those who wish to supply the markets 
is a much disputed question; but, without los- 
ing a season in lengthened deliberation, it is 
easy temporarily to fix onthe kind which ap- 
pears best, and, while realizing from them, ex- 
periments on other kinds may be carried on at 
small expense and trouble. 

The Spanish fowl lays an egg more magnifi- 
cent in size than that of any other kind of 
fow]: these eggs have been known to weigh as 
much as tour ounces, while those which usual- 
ly supply our markets are from two to two-and- 
-a-half. It may be worthy the consideration 
of those who collect eggs for the market wheth- 
er shells sell better for exceeding the usual 
size, and worthy the consideration of the 
Housekeeper whether sucheggs are better for 
domestic purposes. it has been affirmed by 
one of our best judges that there is so much 
tichness in the Spanish fowl’s egg than in that 
of the Cochin-China, that two eggs of the last 
would make as good a custard as three of the 
first. There is a great difference of opinion 
about the laying propensities of the Spanish 
fowls; some persons find them excellent layers, 
while many complain that, although their eggs 
are very large, the number which they lay is 
very small. TheSpanish fowl’s egg is thick 
in form, and the shell is white. 

The Dorking also lays a fine large egg, but 
her character as a layer varies greatly in dif- 
ferent localities; these fowls, like the Spanish, 
are sometimes complained of as imdifferent 
layers, and sometimes praised for being very 
good in that particular. The eggs are white 
and good in flavor. 

The Cochin-China fowls lay a great number 
of eggs, and have one good quality which 
would tell well in the hands of persons anxious 





to have a regular suppiy for the markets; they 
do not, like most Winds of fowls, leave us 
without eggs for months together during the 
winter, but the supply from them is almost as 
good then as at other seasons of the year; 
winter is a time when eggs will always realize 
a good price. The Cochin-China eggs are of 
medium size, being larger than those of the 


game fowl, and smaller than the Spanish, _ 


about as large as those which usually supply 
the markets. Those Cochin-China hens whie 
may be considered the best layers, will resort 
to the nest and deposit an egg daily, with unin- 
terrupted regularity, for many weeks together. 
These best layers are distinguished from those 
which are subject to the freak of nature of 
laying two eggsin one day,for which usual 
activity the owners often have no reason to 
be grateful. ‘There are few persons who keep 
Cochin-China fowls who do not meet with in- 
stances of this unnatural fecundity, but it is 
generally at the expense either of regularity in 
the supply—of a pertect egg-shell— or of fer- 
tility in the egg. Soft eggs are often drop- 
ped without interrupting the daily laying. 
Che Cochin-China eggs are particularly deli- 
cate and fine in flavor. The shell is more deep- 
ly tinted than that of any other kind of fowl, 
being variously tinged with shades of buffand 
chocolate, and sometimes tettered over with 
chalky-looking specks which give it a peculiar 
delicate pearl-like appearance. The chocolate 
tint is more admired than the yellow. As 
this coloring in the egg-shell is peculiar to the 
breed, a depth of shade is valued by connois- 
seurs, but it is not imperative; for perfectly 
true bred fowls, imported fowls as well as 
these which have been bred here, will some- 
times lay eggs not very much more colored 
than those of the game fowl, and even | the 
same hen will lay eggs of different shades. 

In beauty of form and plumago there are few 
fowls which excel the game fowl; their quar- 
relsome disposition, however, (although exag- 
gerated by some authors) exists in a sufficient 
degree to render keeping number together 
troublesome and even dangerous to them- 
selves. In producing fuwlsfor the table these 
would be less profitable.than larger sorts, as 
giving leas weight of meat, but the chickens 
are very deliciousin flavor, as are also the 
eggs. The egg is rathersmall with a tinted 
shell. 

The families which now go under the name 
of Hamburghs are considered good layers, 
These ure the fowls among which the decision 
of the farmer is most likely to hesitate; but 
whatever breed may be fixed on, let it be kept 

re, and with cleanliness and abundant feed- 
ing, perhaps there isno kind which would not 
make an ample return. Although, omen 
no fowls match the Cochin-China in the num- 
ber of eggs which they lay, most are pretty 
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ood layers, if well cared for, andabundantly| habit. On a longséa-voyage, and in a rath- 
fod. Where food has to be purchased, and a/ er dull and resourceless foreign land, threc 
large supply of eggs is desired, it is the best | unbidden companions had stuck by me with an 
economy to buy the best corn and meal and almost persecuting tenacity, and attracted 
ive the fowls as much as they can eat. When | first my acyuaintance, then my intimaey, for 
the owner poxsessen refuse corn for which he | want of anything else: they were books: to wit, 
ean find no market, the case is different, and| Cobbett’s edition of Tull’s Works, and the 
a Little waste does not matter, as it would do | Useful Knowledge Society’s two volumes on 





pe food were paid for.— The Plow. British Husbandry. “{ read them, and re-read 
eg them; and then began aguin: for nine mortal 
et The Cronicies of a Clay F months 1 was reduced to gorge my literary 


appetite upon these husks, as 1 first’ regarded 
them. ‘The Georgies of Virgil had begun and 
ended all my previous nequaintance with far- 
ming; they were the sole and associating tie 
that connected me with this sudden and enfor- 
ced onslaught upon the ‘theory and practice 
of Agriculture,’ and I returned to England— 
poor wretch—in worse condition than I went 
—in fact given up by the ‘Faculty’ as a con- 
firmed— Book-farmer. 


A work recently published in London, on 
the difficulties of improving a clay farm, re- 
pulsive as the theme may appear, is full of in- 
terest, having all the richness ef ‘Punch,’*in 
th; narative of the actual experience of a law- 
yer, who became a farmer under the most ad- 
verse circumstances that can well. be imagined, 
either for a novice or proficient. The author 
appers to have possessed a magician’s power, 
not only reducing to friability the hardest avd 
impracticable clods, but in rendering a barren 
subject, aa a first glance would indicate, one 
of amusement and instruction. We allow him a dying man,as he devoutly believed—a Land- 
in his own words to. introduce the reader to | steward—stricken with intluenza caught upon 
his new farm, on undrained, unimproved piece | my marsh; imagine the reports, the lectures, 
of fiat. olay, possessing AOmOS HRS Of & 80APY:| the death-hed warnings I had to sit and listen 
character, resting on the English new red :4 about this ble-s:d farm. He described it as 
sandstone, and COR EM AINE 290 statute acres. you would a pestilence; aterrorto all around 

‘Why did you take:it?? ii it; it mast be cured (or killed?) not for its own 

didu’t. I took rns. That ‘mysterious sake, but as-you would treat a diseased. ewe,or 
lady’ who is painted with a bandage on her L eraes of inloulitg’ thet Ms Wiki painful, yet tu: 
eyes (she can seo as well ag you or L,) made it, | dicrous, to hear him, for he talked like a dy- 
with a pat on my back, my property, and short. | ing man of a bad child—that would ‘be sare 
ly afterwards, with aslap in the face, my ‘0c-| +", 4me to harm some dav or other? What 
cupation,’ Ithad been performing fora se-| 9, earth was to be done? Agriculture was 
ries of years a sort of ‘geometrical progress, | not royal then—there-was no ‘Society’s Jour- 
ion’ —downwards. Each LRROGRRE ppeane nal,’ no motto laden” buttons publishing the 
took it at about half the previous rent; dabbled | banns (lor the first t’me) of ‘Practice wing 
about for a your or two like . duck, and re- | Science,’ no dear little weekly bonne bouche 
tired—‘lame:’ Lt was but a simple equation | of Gaselte, 46 ‘duly wdthering ol fat cattle 
—s very simple one—to say when the 20861 sa prodt mien to look beckwaed aid forward 
would come to zero. It looked on the Rent-} 6) iy ing other twelve months. All was dill, 
albook like an annual sum in. Reduction; fu- | biank and cheerloss, not to say {lat and/um- 

| 
| 


imgaine me exposed unexpecteetedly tothe 
fatal atmosphere of a sick-room in which lay® 





cilia descensus Averni, literally lags in- profitable.’ 

ain Englis} That was > ( > with | 
bp | Aa lpange emp Bee We ae What was to be done? apostatize from all 
whi a4 ie fact ‘ay beach A oF par ‘No. P— the promises and vows made from tay youth 
a: If there was in the eatalozue of hu- | up, and take it in hand—th ub is, ia a baliff : 
man pursuits, one which [ hated and feared, hand, wales nee am foregone experiences en 
dreaded and despired, did’nt know, and didnt | led erent. wae of all things 7 7 
wish to know—it was that strange incompre- world the — out of hand (if that pay 
hensible damaging thing which from my cra- called 50 W hich empties the hand and the tf 
dle upwards I had heard described and depre- | too. ) enob seemed the only alternative . 
ciated under the almost forbidden name of— |‘ first it Was an impossibility—then or — 
Farming. Dr. Johnson calls tit the delight of bability Tpeee then “as the bar oO! weve ryt _ 
destiny to countercbange the plans and pur- | Wins its tor idden way up the schoc mors 
poses ‘of man: but some. other wise man, I sleeve, and gains a point in advance by every 
think it is Lord Bagon,,tells us to ‘choose the | Mort to stop or expel it, so did every deterimi- 
life hat is most useful; and habit will make | nation—-every reflection counteract the very 
® jt agrocable.’ But aceident scems more po- | purpose it was summoned to oppose, and in 
tent than, destiny. plap, purpose,, choice, or | 820rt 
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"backward at seeing my Own name on a wag- 
gon!’ 

He commences with underdraining—his 
seighbors tell him. that this can be of no use, 
ifor there is no fall, He employs a bevelling 
instrument and finds a fall a ain feet. . He 
commences business in. earnest;-enlarges 
fields, roots out useless hedge rows—and ac- 
complishes a general revolution both in the ap- 

earance and value of his estate. He gives the 
ollowing account of the suggestion of his book 

after his success had became faily established, 
and which furnishes a very good comment on 
the meaning of the work Book-Farming, 

: pick would certainly be less 6pproborious if 
all were such samples as this: 

‘Oh, sir! it’s a fine thing, is this here drain- 
ing,’ said an old !aboror, lifting up one heavy 
foot on the ledge of his spade, and composing 
himself with his elbow resting on the handle, 
to say a few words, before he put his jacket on, 
and parted for the night. 

‘It’s a fine thing is this here draining; what 
a crop of turnips will be here next autumn, I’1] 
be bound to say!’ 

‘It is a glorious thing, replied I; the more I 
see of its effects the more I like it, and the 
more I wonder how the land was ever worked 
before without it.’ 

‘Ah well, sir, ’twas a different sort ’o thing 
ou see; ’twas like a different trade. Lor’ 
less you; 1 r member the time when, after 

wheat sorving was done, (and sometimes there 
was man? fields so as it could’nt be got in at all 
when it came a wet season,) the farmer’s work 
was over like for the year. There was noth- 
ing to be done but sit at home andgo to sleep 
till the frost came and the dung eart could be 
got a-field. Itwas bad work, sir, for the la- 


the winter, and had to look out for a bit ’o 
hedging or ditching somewhere else, miles off 
perhaps, to git a bit 0’ bread by.’ 

‘Well, we’ve changed that howevor; I think 
Imay truly say, that every year to me winter 
has been a busy time.’ 

‘And will betoo! There’! never be stand- 
ing still for winter work again on this here 
farm as long as it lics out 0? doors, let who 
will farm it, for all so many hedges are grub- 
bed up. How the Swedes have grow’d to be| 
sure on that tor as we drain’d last year. [| 
never saw Ship look better, and I remember 
when there was’nt a Ship on the farm, or a 
turnip on the ground to feed them ’em with,’ 

‘Pye think think that piece will stand the 
treading of the sheep?? 

‘Bear it! Lor’ bless you, itl come up as 
mellow as agarden, I’ll war’nt it in the 
spring: it treads a little leathery in some pla- 
¢es in the middle 0’ the lands, but that’ll all 
come up right after another crop, itglon’t all 


ep 
* . uJ 
come at once after draining; every year télls 

on it. . 

‘You that think really is the case?’ 

‘1 think! I knows it, sir. 1 lkes it every 
‘year the better arter the draining, but I do 
think (you'll excuse me) thut you goes a little 
'too dip with the tiles; it isno use going so dip 
into the clay.’ 

‘What, three feet! Why they laugh at me 
for draining so shallow. If you were to see 
what they say in those papers I bring intoy 
field sometimes in a morning, yeu woul 
eull this deep.’ 

‘Oh! never you listen to what them there 
papers says, they kiow nothing in the *varsal 
world about it. They be’nt practical farmers as 
writes that stuff, none o? them as writes knows 
anything about farming.’ 

*D’ye think not? Well, but now suppose I 
were to write about the fields we have drained 
to some of these Editor men to print and put 
in the paper, would’nt it do for somebody else 
to read,—would’nt it be as true afler tt was 
printed as itgys 8 before, when we were doing 
it? * 


‘Oh that’s o? different thing, that is, cause 
of course they’d believe what yon say., 

‘Well now—suppose I were to put it asa 
sort of history of this farm as it was, and as it 
is—a sort of Chronicle—calh it ‘Chronicle of a 
Clay Farm?? 

‘Oh that’s capital! None of them long words 
about chemists and druggists And doctor’s 
| stuff.” 
| *Bat you won’t believe I can doctor the field 
| ind give thatan appetite, eh, Dobson?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know—l be’nt no scollard— 
| one thing however, you’ve tapp’t the dropsy 





| on it for one thing, that’s sartin!? 


| And you’ll believe the other when you’ve 
borer— bad work—when he was turned out for | Py . . 


en it. Well, good night, Dobson.’ 
Southern Illinois. 

It is gratifying to observe the progress so 
rapidly being made in the settlement and im- 
provement of the southern portion of our State. 
Favored by nature more than any section of 
the country, possessing the elements requisite 
to ensure the prosperity and happiness of 
those who find homes within her borders, it is 
not surprising that, after lung neglect, the at- 
tention of the industrious enterprising and pro- 
ducing classes should now be turned hither- 
ward, or that an examination should satisfy 
all of the superior inducements here held out 
to emigrants from the over-populated and 
crowded localities of the East. ‘To the farm- 
er, the mechanic and the manufacturer our 
section ia peculiarly desirable. Our fertile 


prairies yield a generous return for the labor 


of the husbandman, an abundance of water 
power, timber, coal and rock, invite the in- 
vestments of the manufcaturer, while the rap- 

























































































idly imcreasing population and consequently 
po per demand for the products of the 
skill and industry of the mechanic give him, 
ample assurance of support and encourage- 
‘ment. Toone sequained with the relative 
ices at which the soil—the great reliance of 
e laboring classes — is held here and at the 
East, it seems singular that men will toil on 
year after year, almost hopelessly striving t» 
procure a foothold for themselves and families 
bere land is sold forsums which for a single 
e would here procure a large and far more 
oductive farm. That the ‘toiling millions’ 
of the Eastern States are becoming aware of 
these facts, and acting upon them is apparent, 
and we are especially pleased to perceive that 
of the thousands who are securing homes in 
the West, a fair proportion are locating them. 
selves in and developing the resources of 
Southern Illinois.—Independence Press. 


Destruction or raz Wire-Woru.—TLe fol- 
lowing account of the method adopted in Eng- 
land to destroy the wire-worth, is taken from 
the Journal of the Ro i ral Society. 
‘In lieu of the ordinary top-dressing, with 
rape dust, eee to the land, and plowed or 
harrowed well in, 5 ewt. per acre of rape cake 
etushed into jumps. of about the size of balf 
inch ground bones; and the result will be that 
the wire-worms will congregate on these 
lumps of cake, devouring them with such avid- 
ity as to become glutted, and perish, either 
from repletion or from the peculiar properties 
of the rape, or from the combined effects of 
the two. Rape dust will not answer the pur- 
pose, because it presents no surface upon 
which the worms can fix themselves, and no 
substance into which they can eat their way. 
Perceiving that a satisfactory result was be- 
ing obtsined, in the first field to which the cake 
was apptied, Mr. Charnock 100k up and exam- 
ined many of the lumps, and found them full 
of the defunct and expired enemy. ‘The prac- 
tice was, of course, followed throughout the 
farm where the worm prevailed, until, in a 
ear or two, the land was perfectly freed, and 
hat without any recurrence of the evil. 

Mr. C. has also, on several occasions since, 
had recourse to the same means for preserving 
his carnations, (which are very liable to be 
attacked by the wire-worm,) and he has inva- 
tiably witnessed the same satisfactory result. 

The plan is so simple, and apparently so ef- 

ficacious, that I need not dilate farther upon 
it, than to remind those who may be disposed 
to try it, that while they may hope to destroy 
the worm, they will certainly adda rich fertili- 
zer to their land, at a reasonable cost.’ 
When in Norfolk, in England, in 1851, we 
witnessed this operation, and were informed 
by several intelligent farmers that it never fail- 
od to eradicate the wire- worm. 
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Address of Wm. 8. King, Esq. 


We read with interest, the Adress’ by Mr. 
King, editor of the Journal of Agriculture, 
before the New Hampshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Meredeth Bridge, on the 7th October 
last, at its third annual exhibition. We give 
below un extract, all we have room for at pres- 
ent. The address is written with spirit, and 
exposes the inconsistencies of those who mock 
at ‘book farming,’ or in other words, intelli- 
gent labor.—N. E. Farmer. 


It was our fortune tu have there, (at the 
World’s Fair) among others, one man, who 
deserves honerable mention at this farmer’s 
festival,—the Commissioner from the State of 
New York, B. P. Jonnson; then, as now, Sec- 
retary of the New York State Acpricurorat, 
Socizty. Formany dreary weeks, he stood 
almost alone; sad and desolate, amid the ne- 
glected contributions of his country. Who 
chanced to visit us, came to sneer. ‘These 
Yankee plows,’ said an unusually unprejudiced 
visitor, one day, ‘may do well enough among 
the rocks and stumps of America; but they 
are nut comparable, for general work, to our 
English plows, or even to the Belgian.’ ‘Do 
you know,’ retorted Johnson, ‘that in our 
country, we have fields, without a fence, or a 
rock, or a stump, larger than your whole is- 
land of Great Britain; and these plows have 
been found to work well there, as they will 
work well anywhero. ‘Ths flour is made from 
the wheat you see yonder; and the wheat was 
grown on land plowed with implements like 
these; thatcrop of wheataveraged 65 1-2 bu. 
to the acre, weighing 63 pounds te the bushel.’ 
So with the reapers. The London Times para- 
ded on account of the American dep utment and 
christened McCormick’s machine ‘a cross be- 
twixt a flying-machine, a tread-mill, and an 
Alesty’s chariot.’ *That flying-machine must 
be tested on the field,’ insisted the sturdy 
Johnson, ‘and let them laugh that win.’ The 
tread mill was tried. The grain, green and 
storm-soaked as it was, went down before it, 
| as if it were the shears of Fate: and loud, tho’ 
late, were the honest congratulations of our 





d:scomfited critics. ‘The introduction of the 
American Reaper, alone, was by common con- 
sent, allowed to compensate England for all 
the gross expenses of the exhibition. In like 
manner, the plows were found to work well on 
| English land. And, finally, the bitter oppo- 
nent of all that is America: and republican,— 
that same London Times—confessed that the 
United States, by their contributions for en- 
suring the good of many, instead of pander- 
| ing to the lunury of the few, had carried off 
on pein, in this World’s Tournament. 
hy was it at the eleventh hour, only, 
was justice done to one of the competing coun- 
‘tries? Why did thousands, whose voices were 
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afterwards loudest in praise,—to their honor 
be this said,—for sv long time speak, but to 
scoff? Presupice had pre-occupied their 
minds, and jaunciced their vision. 





Guano on Tobacco. 


The Richmond Enquirer publishes the fol- 
lowing letter, giving some interesting particu- 
lars of theraising of heavy crops of tobacco 
by the application of guana: 

My Dear Sir:—My experience in growing 
such a heavy crop of tobacco last year, has 
attracted a great deal of attention, and I take 
pleasure in detailing it for the benefit of the 
planting interest of the State. The ground 
was pretty liberally dressed with home-made 
manures, from my stables, farm pens aad pits, 
as I think Yabo to be done, if we would 
grow tebacco profitably. When I was going 
to bed the land for billing, or rubbing down, 
which I prefer, | sowed on each acre the fol- 
lowing mixture: ‘Iwo bushels sifted Peruvi- 
an guano, weighing; I judge about one hun- 
dred pounds, intimately mixed with one bush- 
el ground alum salt. 1 then mixed 2 1-2 bu- 
shels Mexican guano—weighing, | suppose, 
one hundred and sixty or one hundred and 
seventy pounds—and | 1-2 bushels of Kettle- 
well’: mixture of potash and plaster, or about 
one hundred and fifty or one hundred and six- 
ty pounds, and shovelled them together and 
sowed the mixture broadeast. The cost of the 
whole was about $6 25 per acre. The crop 
was then planted in good time—I was scarce 
of plants, and the season very difficult—I am 
sure, gave me two thousand pounds per acre. 

The tobagco was topped from eighteen to 
twenty-five leaves, and ripened remarkably 
well to the top leaf, without firing. The to- 
bacco was cultivated for the manufacturers, 
and is of very fine quality, and remarkably 
sweet. My reasons for this mode of cultiva- 
tion are few and simple. Our old lands in 
this region, and I doubt not generally in mid- 
dle Virginia, are more deficient in phosph: tes 
and potash than any other of the mineral ma- 
nure; and the tobacco plant must have these 
elements in order to open well. The Peruvian 
Guano has but a small part of its value in 
phosphates—only about one-sixth, and five- 
sixth of its money value, or near $40 to the 
tonin ammonia, which powerfully stimulates 
the growth of the tokacco, without causing it, 
to ripen, or without giving it the healthy 

wth which will secure it against firing. 

e Mexican guano is the richest that has 
been brought to the country in phosphates, 
eontaing 57 to 60 per cent. and only one or 
two percent. of ammouia. Consequently 


‘mind, in the agricultural districts, in regard to 


| Fair? 


extraordinary state of facts for such a coun- 
‘ty. But an active, intelligent Agricultural 
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phosphates, and about one-sixth in the am- 
monia. 

This suggested the idea of mixing two. "The 
salt was put with the Peruvian to fix the sm- 
monia, and to furnish the muriates and the 
soda. But the tobacco plant especially needs 
potash, especially in its ripening process— the 
outer coat of the stalk and the stem being for- 
med principally of the sileciate of potash. 
Thus you see at a glance what I nimed to ac- 
complish by my mixture. The sucee 
was beyond my expectations. It was the h 
iest crop of voblaens I ever saw—and s0 § 
every one who saw it. 

The Mexican Guano can be had at Balti- 
more at $25 per ton of 2,240 pounds. Ster- 
ling & Adrens deal in it. The potash and 
plaster Mr. Kettlewell, of Baltimore, prepares 
and sells at $2 50 per barrel, of about 320 
pounds. 

I lost, I may say, no tobacco by fire, while 
every one of my neighbors had to cut their 
crops for fire. 

ith high regard, yours very truly. 
J. S. ARmisreap. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIELIES—Strange 
Developments. 


One of the best signs of the times for Mis- 
souri is the general waking up of the public 


the formation of Societies for the improvement 
of agriculture, the introduction of fine stock, 
and the general elevation and support of the 
interests of the Farmer. [Twelve months ago, 
we believe there was not an Agricultural So- |. 
ciety in active operation, in the state. Now, 
we have five; and the spirit is still up, and the 
example likely to be followed throughout the 
State. The following counties are the ones 
that during the past few months, have perma- 
nently established Agricultural Societies, and 
gone to work to make them efficient in the 
great cause of improvement, viz: Boone, Coo- 
per, Callaway, St. Louis and Jackson. 

The last legislature made an appropriation 
of $1000 a year for four years, to be ex- 
pended in behalf of Annual State Agricultw. 
ral Fairs. The first one will take place next 
Fall. Will not every county be realy with its 
local or auxilliary Society to join in the State 


a 


The Lexington Express, published in that 
rich and populous agricultural county of La 
Fayette, is urging its citizens to be up and do- 
ing. Speaking of the too exclusive devotion 
of the farmers of La Fayette tothe cultivation, 
ef Hemp, the Express makes the following 
singu'ar statemcnts. It certainly develops an 


Society would soon restore the county toa 
higher degree of wea'th and independence: 
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0, wehadino this 
caunty, a society which died in infancy, We 
had one exhibition. It was well attended; but 
the miserable priees of all agricultural pro- 
ductions, so discouraged the farmer that he 
took no vride in his farm or its products. 
Simce that time, a great change has taken 
place in the county; prices are now highly re- 
manerative, and, strange as it may appear, 
La Fayette county, one of the finest agricul- 
al and grazing sections in the State, does 
aise enough beef, pork, or flour, for her 
consumption; and were it not-for the yx 
Dlies sent from Johnson, Cass, and Ray, the 
people of Lexington would have to do without 
butter, eggs, and poultry. In many instances 
our Wealthy farmers are buyers, instead of 
sellers of these articles. 

The farmers of this county deyotetoo much 
of their attention to the culture of hemp, and 
beyond this single staple, there is no agricul- 
tural pride, ‘There isin the county little or 
no fine stock of any kind, and unless an effort 
is made to improve it, the indifferent stock 
now inthe county will deteriorate. It will, in 
the first pluce, cost a eonsiderable sum of 
money to get fine stock to starton. But after 
the stock is once in the county, it will be found 
as cheap to raise a fine horse, mule, bullock, 
cow, or hog as it is to produce one of half the 
value. 


Stare.—Slate rock useful for roofiing is of 
#0 rare Occurrence in the United States that 
we believe that all our supplies which have not 
been imported from Wales have come from a 
quarry of no great extent in Pennsylvania. 
Latterally however,discoveries have been made 
in Arkansaw, which promise greatly to enlarge 
the field of supply. A company in Cincinna- 
ti have availed themselyes of these discover- 
ies by purchasing a large tract of land in. the 
slate region of that State, with the view of 
supplying Cincinnati with that material, 

he slate in Arkansas, as we learn from 

the report of a scientific gentleman sent to ex- 
plore the country, is found in veins about a 
mile wide, which cross the Arkansas river at 
Little Ruck, and exten 1 south- westerly as far 
as the Washita river, and some distance in the 
oppsite direction. Near Little Rock it is most 
accessible, Thcre the vein is seventy-five feet 
thick aboye the river bed, which. multiplied 
by the area of the vein belonging to the Com- 
any—100,000 feet—gives seven million five 
undred thousand cubic feet of slate. Should 
the quarrying go to the depth of three hundred 
feet, the total yield would be thirty millions 
cubic feet... Froma cubic foot of rock, says 
the agent, allowing one-third for waste, a 
workman can split fifty good slate, of sufficient 
thickness for roofing. This gives a full aggre- 
gate of fifteen hundred million slate, or fiteen 
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million square of 100. feet, of regular size for 
roofing, and will keep the company fully em- 
ployed, with all the resources thev can bring 
to bear for the whole fifty years of their char- 
ter. 

Upon the inquiry as to the expense attending 
excavation, we learn that after stripping the 
surface, a single hand can quarry, upon an av- 
erage, about one square per day, of 100 square 
feet, at an expense of $1 25 persquare. The 
freight and drayage from the wharf will not 
exceed $175 per square. Total cost, deliver- 
ed in Cincinna.i, $3 per square.—St. Louis 
Intelligencer. 





A Goop Scccestion.—Mr. Hacker, the 
quaint editor of the Portland Pleasure Buat, 
in despite of all his oddities, gives the public 
sume excellent practical advice. In an arti- 
cle in which he fursiishes some hints in regard 
to making agricultu?t a cheerful and agreeable 
occupation, he closes the subject thus: 

Farmers, furnish your young boys with 
light, neat and good tools, and teach them 
how to keep them in good order, if you would 
have them love agriculture, and give them a 
little lot for their own use. 

If you wish to discourage them and drive 
them off to the city, to sea, or to California, 
give them rusty hoes, broken shovels, dull 
scythes, &c-, to work with, and not allow 
them to plant a seed nov a tree for themselves. 
Every boy on a farm should be allowed a lot 
on which to make a miniature farm. He may 
have a row of corn, a row of potatoes, a pate 
of wheat, oats, beans, grass, and if you keep 
animals give him a calf, a colt, or a lamb to 
raise. 

With the products of his little farm he can 
supply himself with books, clothes, &c., so 
that you will be gainers by being liberal, and 
will encourage industry and baget a love for 
agriculture in your sons, which will in future 
years lead them on to perfection in the art, 
and place them among the highest af nature’s 
noblemen, 


How 10 Junoe Catrix.—In all the domes- 
tic animals, the skin or hide forms one of the 
best means by which to-estimate their fatten- 
ing properties. In the handling of oxen. if the 
hidé be found soft and silky to. the touch, it 
affords a tendency to take meat. A beast hav- 
ing a perfect touch will havea thick loose skin, 
as it were, ona layer of fat, yielding to the 
Softest presure, and spring back towards the 
finger like a piece of leather. Such a skin will 
be usually covered with an, abundance of soft 
glossy hair; feeling like a bed of moss; and 
hence it is always termed a mossy skin. But 
a thick set, hard, short hair, always handles 
hard, and indicates a hard feeder, 
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Atkins’ Automaton Reaper. 

On the preceeding page we have given a 
representation of this reinaikable machine 
which is advertised on the first page of our 
advertising cover by John 8. Wright Esq., 
of Ghicago. We know not that we can 
better serve the interests of our readers than 
by devoting a short space to a history and 
description of the machine, and first— 

Its Invention.—The inventor is Mr. Jearum 
Arkins, late of Will County, Illinois, now re- 
siding in Chicago. He is a millwright by 
trade, and as this invention testifies, an orig- 
inaland remarkable mechanical genius. About 
ten years ago he had the misfortune to be ia 
jured by a fall, and has since been almost 
wholly confined to his bed, being unable even 
to sit up more than two or three minutes at a 
time. 

Two or three years ago, & reaper was 
brought into his neighbourhood, and an oppor- 
tunity given him to examine it for a few min- 
utes, <A farmer present knowing his inven- 
tive skill, remarked to him that if he ‘would 
only attach a raker to it. he would make his 
fortune.’ Being a son of poverty as well as 
afflietion, compelled to rely wholly upon his 
friends for suppo S. they themselves being 
also poor, yet possessed of a manly, indepen- 
dent spirit, the remark awakened his thought 
and determination. Various plans were sue- 
sively formed and abandoned without trial, 
farther than a small model, till last 
he struck upon a wholly new arrangement. 
Having mentally studied out the details, he 
ascertained by mathematical ¢ ilculation, be- 
fore making any part of his model, the size, 
movement, and effect of each separate piece, 


winter 


and then made one part after another of his | 


model, according to his figures, put the sep- 
arate pieces together and the whole movement 
was effected exactly as calculated, even to a 
little rise in the rake as it is drawn across 
the platform. That model has not been al- 
tered, and the full sized machine is almost 
precisely the model enlarged. 

Considering the novel and complicated 
tions, vet p fect simplicity and small nuimnber 
of pieces by which they are produced, it 
shows a verv high order of mechanical talent 
to have at once perfected such a machine, 
and in such a manner. Most inventors, it is 
believed, get some parts to work right ina 


mo- 


model, and plan and add another, but the| 


whole plan of this Self-Raker was entirely 
formed in the inventor’s mind hefore a single 
piece of wood or metal for his model was 
touched. 

Seidom is it that an invention, involving 
anything like the novelty and complicated 
movement of this, is at once and so success- 





‘fully introduced into practical use, even when 
the inventor has the benefit of much experi- 
ence in the branch of industry for which he 
is laboring; yet so thoroughly had Mr. Atkins 
studied out all the difficulties to be obviated 
that though he had never seen a reaper but 
once, and then not at work,—-notwith-tanding 
he knew nothing of geain cutting, having 
from boyhood been elosely devoted to hiy 
trade till he became bed-ridden; still so cor- 
rect were his views, that where the mechanics 
deviated from his plans in constructing the 
machine for trial, it failed, and his wishes 
had to be followed out in every particular. 

Not only has Mr. Arkixs succeeded in pro- 
ducing a good Self Raking Reaper, and so 
signally triumphed when others have failed, 
but he has also invented an entirely new me- 
chanical movement, simple and beutiful, 


which will doubtless be applied with great 
advantage to other uses. And it will not be 


improper, I trust, to suggest to mechanies 
hat they render their unfortunate br other the 
just ceurtesy which would be so h ighly ap- 
preciated by him to call this invention Arkins’ 
MoveEMENT. 

This account nay by some be considered 
unnecessary and out of place; but were the 
reader, by an acquaintance with Mr, Atkins, 
enabled to appreciate the modesty of his 
clims to public notice, the low estimate which 
he himseif places upon his inventiuns and his 
genius; which excite the admiration of every 
mechanie and scientific man with whom he is 
brought in contact, he would, wigh the writer, 


rejoice in the opportanity to draw from ob- 
security, in which he has been wholly hidden 
till the last few months, one who, under 


more favourable auspices, would have rankcd 
with the most remarkable men of his day. 


ry. 


: j . * 
Che machine was first brought out late 


last season, and then only in an imperfect 
shape, yet at every exhibition where it was 
pres nted, the first om was awarded 
it over others, except at the trial of the New 
York State Agricultural Society at Geneva; 


and here the failure to receive it seems to have 


been caused rather by adverse and uncon 
‘trolable circumstances than by any defect 
in the machine, Aletter from H, VD. Ben- 
nett Esq., of Geneva, to Mr. Wright says: 
\«The machine was tried under very unla 
| vorable circumstances, but every one that 
| saw it was of the opinion that it was /he ma 
chine; and | have seen a few of the farm 
ers that saw its operation, and they all very 
willingly signed the enclosed certificate. 
They are all good, prretical farmers, and 
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afew of the binders, but | heard them ex- 
press their opinicn at the time, that it left the 
grain in @ beuer form for binding than the 
other machines. ‘The judges spoke very 
highly of its merits, and were sorry that it 
could not have been tried before coming 
into the field. ‘I‘hey seemed to think it 
the machine. 

The Editor of Moore’s Rural New York- 
er, having attended the Geneva trial, thus 
speaks of it in his paper: 

‘This last macr ine, (Atkius’ Automaton Raker) 
aliyacted more alleblion firem iis vovelly, tau 
avy other raker on the grouud, It is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Jearum Atkins, of Iliinois, and was 
exhidited by J. S. Wright, bsq.. of the Prairie 
Farmer. Lt is cerltuinly a most Curious picce ol 
mechanism, aud though simple in operation, must 
be Seen to De URdersl Od. 
sume annveras otiers, 
and the rake draws 


lhe reaper cuts in the 
with the Hussey kuile, 
the grain acruss the platforia 
aid bolds it ay a saeet fron palin, which 
lurus with the reke a quarter uround, when the 
mke opens und the grat dreps in the rear out of 
the way of the t 
On the’ dirst trial, an accident prevented its suc- 
cessia! Operalivu, but we uuderstand that on be- 
ing tepaired, it worked adimirabiy.’ 

It will be seen that one of these machines 
isto be sent to Messrs. Plant & Co., of this 
City, where it inay be examined by the 
farmers of the vicinity. 


wast 


‘um When it again Comes around 


Great Western Agricultural Fair. 
We understand that it is contemplated by 
the farmers of Jefferson ani the adjoining 
counties, totryand get upa Fair in Louis- 
ville during the l'all, of the above description. 
The plan is yet fully developed, upo 
Which they propose to organize, but we 
ame everything would be put on the most lib- 
talseale. Judges will be chosen from all 
parts of Kentucky. Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
MWinois and Mi 
decide upon the 


bot 


sourl, men most capable to 
just merits of articles presen- 
ted. The time suggested has been October, 
after everything of this sort in the upper coun- 
bes of Kentucky would be over, so as not to 
interfere in the slightest degree with them: and 
if desired, the last days of the week might be 
devoted toauction sales of stork: &e. 

The Mechanics’ Institute and the Horticul- 
laral Society have already Keen organized, 
and it would only remain for arrangements 
tobe mude to join ali interests, and to make 
fuch a show as we of Louisviile, the State, 
and the Great West should be proud of. 
Louisville is no doubt the point of such an 
ahibition. 


THE’ VALLEY FARMER. 


ofthe firstrespectability. 1 have seen but! In many parts ‘of the West, but more par- 


ticularly in Obio and Kentucky, Agricul- 
tural Societies have long been established and 
annual fairs held. In other parts of the West 
feeble attempts have been made to form such 
associations, and get up such periodical shows 
which have failed, of course, becausec they 
were feeble. Now, if any one who is curious 
to know the influence of Agricultural Socie- 
ties upon the preductive industry and general 


prospvrity of a State or a county, will under- 





| world-— Keosauqua Union. 


take to ascertain and indicate the districts 
which have originated and sustained associa- 
tions of this description, and held regular 
fairs, and those districts that have not done 
these things, we will undertake to show him 
where the great interest of Agriculture has 
flourished and wherg it has drooped.—Louis- 
ville Journal 28th. 


Van Buren Co., Iowa. 


In to-days paper will be found the proceed- 
ings Of the Directors of the Van Buren Co. 
Agricultural Society held on Saturday last. 
The agricultural and mechanical reputation of 
our county interests us all, and it is hoped that 
the citizens in the different townships in the 
county will assist the committees to raise ag 
large a fund as possible; for every dollar we 
raise Ourselves we can draw the same amount 
from the state tre asury to the amount of two 
hundred dollars. That is, i? we raise two hun- 
dred dollars we can draw the amount 
from the State treasury, and the same in pro- 
portion for a less amount. Then let us raise 
the two hundred dollars to pay out for premi- 
ums—enough to pay a reasonable premium 
for every department of agricultural and me- 
chanical industry in the county. We hope 
those who are appointed as committees in the 
different townships will attend to this matter 
| and report as 
s convenient to the treasurer of the so-- 
ciety, that the committee appointed to award 
premiums may have some data to guide them 
in their report. We understand that there has 
been several head of fine cattle brought to this 
county since last fall, and there are some more 
looked for, and if the proper spirit is manifes- 
ted we may have a Fair this year that wili do 
honor to our county. It 1s the intention of 
the Directors to give as great award of premi- 
ums as the means of the society will justify, 
and to have all interests properly attended to. 
Therefore let every farmer endeavor to have 
several articles to compete for the premiums. 
And the ladies, let them be on hand by all 
means, with the’r different articles of useful, 
fancy and ornamental. And in this age of 
progress, improvement, railroads, steamboat 
navigation, &c., try to keep pace with the 


same 


immediately and vigorously, 


soon a 
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Have we a Farmer among us? man a farmer; he may do this and be by 


Not long since we asked a citizen of this the merest money-getler. 
county to join the County Agricultural So-| What then will entitle a — to use this 
ciety, and mentioned the names of several] honorable appellation? We Sewer, ce 
of its prominent members—when he repli- who obtains all the benefits, and in the high 
plied-« Yes; Ihave seen fhe list, and there’s | &st degree, that are possible to be attained 
not a farmer among them!’ Now this an- | from the cultivation of the soil; who enjoys 
swer. bold and startling as it was, set us on all the physical, iatellectual and moral bles 
a train of thought, and led us to inquire, «Is | 59g which attend his calling. in the high- 
there a Farmer among us!’ a question, by | & degree; whose theory is perfect and his 
the way, more importaut to our readers than | Practice complete; whose land is’ in the 
whether the Bourbon heir to the French | highest state of cultivation and his cattle of 
throne is alive and kicking among the Native | the best kind. We might particularize 
Americans about Lake Superior. If there but it is not necessary; let every reader car- 
isnot a farmer in the ranks of our Agri- | TY out the thought in his own mind, and ask 
cultural Society, is our friend who asserts himself—for himselt and for his neignbor 
there isnot,a farmer! Is there a farmer in —Have we a farmer among us?’ 
the County—in the State? dian. Serterer remand 

We do not presume to say that there is New Parer.—The Connecticut Valley 
not such an individual, but we should like to | /armer and Mechanic is a new paper pub- 
see the fact established by indisputable tes- | lished at Springfield, Mass., by the Hamp- 
timony that there is. He who lays claim den Agricultural Society, at 50 cts per am 
to such :n honorable and distinctive title, | Um. It is edited by Hon. Wm. B. Cal- 
must be prepared to exhibit a clear title on | houn, assisted by the following persons as 
every point. In the first place it is neces regular contributors: Wm. Clark, J. A. 
sary to know what constitutes a farmer. Nash, Hl. W. Cushman, and W. C. 
We mean of course a perfect farmer; one | Goldthwait. 
whose practice and theory are complete m| We greet this new comer into the ranks 
all their parts, so that no lynx-eyed cavil- of the agricultural press with no common 
ler can find a flaw in either. One who | cordiality. We like its name—Just like 
ean exhibit a farm in which every thing is , OUrs with a handle at each end. We like 
arranged just as it should be; in which its appearance, and the style of its articles. 
nothing can be improved. and each part or We expect great things from its editor— 
division bearing its just proportion to each | one of the most accomplished and intelli- 
other part and tothe whole; a farm where | get agriculturists and horticulturists of the 
through all its fields, buildings, herds, and Old Bay State—and moreover we have 6 
operations, the closest examination could! Strong affection for the pleasant valley of 
detect nothing of which it could be said in | the Connecticut river—in whose placid 
truth, ‘This might be improved.’ | waters we have so often bathed, on whose 


: : anks ) of wandered and on 
The mere possession of land, and houses, banks we have so often wa . 
whose rich intervals we toiled so much i 


and barns, and horses, mules, cows, sheep 
0 avs of S ’ the 
and hogs, does not make a farmer, any | the days of ‘Auld Lang Syne. May , 
Yonnecticut Valley Farmer live a thousap 


more than the possession of a bellows and ? 7 1h ihe 
anvil, makes a mana blacksmith. Neith- | ¥°#"S» and increase in usefulness a 
time. 


er because a man raises the largest crop of . 

corn, or the finest fruit, alone make a man a PR 

farmer; he may do this and still be nothing} BeLticerent.—Our good looking cotem 
more than a corn grower, or a fruit-raiser.| porary, the Chicken paper, down there 
Neither does the fact thata man makes a| Boston, in scratching about searching for 
large profit annually from his farm make a| worms and other food appropriate to its dir 
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gestion, has lit on a mouthful which has 
caused him to give an extra cackle, and 
even to clap his hands (wings) and shout 
‘cock-a-doodle-doo!’ Nothing less than 
a word in a paper -out west’ which, by the 
carlessness of the type setter and the inat- 
tention of the proof- reader was spelt wrong. 
We have the kindest feeling possible for 
our gallinaceous friend, (is that dictionary 
word spelt right?) and therefore are ex- 
tremely sorry to see that he has got into a 
corner from which even his crowing will 
fail to extricate him. By the publications 
in Miner’s Northern Farmer and Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker, it appears beyond all 
cavil that the cute Yankee has been in the 
habit of buying up chickens about the 
country, giving them big names, and then 
selling them as bred from stock imported 
by himself direct from China! We have 
no objections to his dving tie Britishers a 
little if he can—but then he ought not to 
be so very severe upon the trifling pecca- 
diloes of others. 





Mississippi Valley Indastrial Fair. 


A few days ago a correspondent suggested, 
through our coiumns the propriety of holding 
a Fair in this city some time during the year 
1854, for the exhibition of the mechanical and 
manufacturing products of the Valley of the 
Mississippi. The suggestion presented itself 
to us with peculiar force, and we then as now, 
invited the consideration and discussion of the 
Proposition. If the subject, in all its bearings 
and.infuences upon our city, and upon the 
manufacturing and productive industry of the 
West and South could be fully and properly 
considered, we are certain it would be at once 
taken up and pushed forward with zeal, 

Suppose that specimens of the products and 
manufactures of the Valley, and evidences of 


and exhibited at some central point,under such 
¢ircumstances as would draw forth the best 
energies and talents of the people, and sam- 
ples of mater al and workmanship, would we 
bot have reason to be proud of our country 
and its population, and would we have much 
tofear in » comparison with similar products 
in the East? We have not the space, and are 
probably not so well qualified as others to 
press the advantages and benefits of this pro- 
position. Our purpose now is, to urge it more 
directly upon the attention of the people, and 


particularly the Press. Let it be considered, i 


advancements in the arts could be collected | 


argued and discessed. Let it be approved or 
disapproved as its ynerits deserve. Let the 
people be enabled to understand it and consid- 
er it in-all its aspects. The Press is the only 
means of presenting it, and this it should du at 
once. If the proposition be entertained, it 
should be decided upon at an early day. 
The earlier the better—that every one dispos- 
ed to exhibit and compete for the prizes, would 
have ample time for preparation. 

For St. Louis, fiom conversation we have 
had with several citizens, we feel assured, that , 
if the proposition is favorably entertained, 
ample provisions “i'l be made for the exhibit- 
ion, auitable grounds buildings, &c., will be 
promptly provided, and if wedo not have a 
third ‘Crystal Palace,’ we have the will some- 
thing equally worthy our city and country re- 
presented. 

We would go beyond the proposition of our 
ga embrace in the exhibition 
not only the mechanical and artistical skill of 
the country, but also all its products—the 
minerals, coal, timber, agricultural products, 
in a word, every thing that ‘vould develop the 
true character of the country. And whilst 
exhibiting our own, we would invite exhibit- 
ion and competition from every other part of 
of the Union, and from every portion of the 
world and ‘the rest of mankind.’ 

Snch an exhibition is practicable. It is on- 
| ly requisite that it be sanctioned and taken 
| hold of in the proper spirit and with sufficient 
| energy, to be successfully consummated. Te 
‘our city it is a matter of great moment--to 
the country, of yet greater. It will bring many 
| thousands into the country to see, know and 
understand it, who now know but little of it. 
| It will induce wealth, capital and enterprise to 
seek investment in all thevarious departments 
and pursuits, and lead to a more complete de- 
velopment of the whole country. Every sec- 
tion will reap benefits from it It will alee 
draw forth resources and abilities now exist 
ing in our midet, but known only toa few. 





_ Let the subject be presented and considered, 


and if approved give to it impulse by early and 


efficient action.— Mo. Republican. 


Four Goop Hasits.—There were four 
good habits a wise and good man earnestly 
recomended in his counsels, and also by his 
own example, and which he considered es- 
centially necessary for the management of 
temporal concerns; they are Punctuality, Ac- 
curacy, Steadiness, aud Despatch. Without 
the first of these, time is wasted; without the 
second, mistakes the most hurtful to our own 
credit and interest and that of others may be 
committed; without the fourth, opportunities 
of great advantage are lot which it is impos- 
sible to recall, 





eo” all belouged to the great articulate sub-king- | 
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Insects Injurious to the Crops of Agricul- | 
turists. . 
INTERESTING TO FARMING, 

The following report of a highly interesting 
lectare, delivered to the Armagh Natural His- 
tory Society, by Prof. Allman, will be found 
well. worthy the attention of our farming 
friends; — 

The Professor first pointed out the distinct- 
ive characters of insects—he showed that they 


dom; that they were provided with antennz or 
feelers, had exactly six legs, and were mostly 
furnished with wings; they breathed by a most 
elaborate network of curious tubes, which 
pervaded every portion of their bodies; and 
that they underwent a metamorphis. This | 
metamorphis is a most striking feature in the 
economy of insects,and may be easily observ- | 
ed in the moth or buttertly. The parent in- | 
sect will be seen todeposit her eggs on the} 
plant most suited to afford food to the young | 
peonanys after a variable time these eggs are | 


1atched and there proceeds from each a vora- | 
' 





cious worm or caterpiller. This is called the 
larva, Lt linmediatel y begins to eat voracious- | 
ly and to grow so rapidly as soon to become | 
too large for its distended and overstrained | 
skin, which finally is unable to contain the 
corpulent body of its owner, and solitting 
along the back, frees the larvafrom its res- 
traint; but a newand more capacious skin has 
formed beneath the old one, and the larva 
loses no time in returning to its occupation of 
eating and growing, till it again becomes too 
large for its skin, and the old process of moult 
has to be renewed, and this is generally re- 
gated several times during the lifetime of the 
or After continuing for seme time in the 
condition of larva, it a'l at once censes to ent, 
casts its skin forthe last time, and changes in- 
to ® pupa or chrysalis, which, in the case se- 
lected by the Professor for illustration, is an 
oval body, clothed in a hard dry shell, without 
any mouth, and totally deprived of the locoino- 
tion. In this state, plunged apparently ina 
deep sleep, they may remain for’ an indefinite 
Pp riod. At length, however, the destined mo- 
ment has arrived, for which all that had pre- 
viously tiken plaice is only a preparation ; the 
walls of thé chrvsalis are rent asunnder, and 
there issues forth not the crawling and vora- 
cious larva, with an organization chaining it 
tothe ground, bat a bright and joyous being, 
whose émpire is the sunbeam and the air, with 
raptoare in all its motions, and hues of beauty 
onits' wings. This isthe perfect insect; it 
lives through afew summer months, deposits 
its eggs and dies; and from these eggs produ- 
des another progeny, destined to repeat the 
wonderous cycle of changes. 
From the general view thus taken of the 





stracture and metamorphsis of insects, the 
Professor next proceeded to describe the vs- 
rious insects injurious to the erdéps of agrigul- 
turists, and the best.remedies for arresting 
their ravages. ‘hose upon which he more par- 
ticularly dwelt were the turnip-iiy, the black 
caterpillar, the wire-worm, aphides, and the 
wheat-midge. 
FIRST.—THE TURNIP-PLY. 

This a little bettle which hops away on be- 
ing approached, and may easily be known 
by thickened thighs of its hind legs, which are 
80 constructed, in order to give room for the 
powerful muscles, by means of which it is en- 
abled to | siLp to adistance when alarmed. It 
is called haltica by naturalists, and there aré 
two species of which it attuck the turnip crop ;_ 
the more common one is known by a pair of 
yellow bands which run down along the length 


3 destitute of 


of i 3 back. ‘] he o her species 
} } 


' } » 4 = : 
these bands—both appear to be equally des- 


| tructive. 


‘The Professor then proceeded to detail the 
| that the 


t 
1 es} 1 11 c 
havits Of the turnip-ly. Lie show 
laid | y side 0} 


par nt bettie laid her egg 
the turnip Jeaf, chiefly dur 
after the leaf bad arrived at itsrouvh and fal- 
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larva which was 


son the und 
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ly developed state; that tl 


hatched from the eggs burrowed into the pulp 
in the interior of the leaf, and fed on this sub- 
stance, to the great injury of the leaf. He, 


however, showed that it wast ut this peri- 
> i 
had anything to fear from 


irnips are now in 


od that the tarme 


the turnip-fly, because the t 
, . ¥ 
their ruugh leaf, and so strong us to, suile 


the attacks of the haltica with almost entire 


exception from injury; the larva, however, 
goes through its various stages and changes— 
first inty the pupa, an lL then into the pertect 
bettle. Towards ta appro ch of winter the 
beetle eonceals itself beneath the loose bark ol 


trees, and under stones and fallen icaves, ana 


in Other situations where It May res ecure 
from the approaching winter. it then hyber- 


nates, or falls into a winter sleep; but on the 


return of ep ing, millions Of these insects 18- 
sue froin their bidins places, reauy the mo- 
ment the young turnips are abuse ground with 
their two little smootn leaves to fall on them 


and devour them. It is at this period, there- 


fore, that the farmer has to dread them;. and 
all his efforts wu ito urrest- 
ing the destruetion ti 
crops. 

The next point considered was the proper 
i : WttacKks of 


LOW be dire 
i © 
-eutened by. them to a6 


me ins to be employed against tl 
the turnip-fly. 1t was shown that, it was only 
during the time when the turnips were in their 
smooth leaves that any harm was to be appre 
hended, the great object of the farmer should 
be to force the young plants as rapidly as pos 
sible out of the smooth into the rough leaf. 
This is mainly to be effected by having the 
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land properly prepared—in such a condition, | collect 60 or 100,000 caterpillars; and ducks, 


in fact, as experience proves is Lest adapted 
to the promotion ofa vigorous and healthy 
vegetation—the emplovment of hand manure, 
as guano, put in with the seed, has been found 
very effective in promoting the vigorous 
growth; and a most important rule is to sow 
thickly, and to have all the seed of the same 
age. By adopting trese precautions, a luxuri- 
ant and healthy vegetation will be sure to 
take place, and the voung plant will be forced 
beyond all injury from the flv. Lime and 
soot have been used, but with doubtful effect. 
Drawing a fyeely tarred board over the field 
has been practiced; the fly b ing drsturbed by 
the board will leap op and stick to the tar, 
and in this way multitudes of them have been 
destroyed; but the grand reliance of the farm- 
er must he on thick sowing, and having his 
land in the best possible condition. If these 
precautions are not neglected, the farmer need 
seldom dread the ateacks of the tui mip-fiy. 


SECOND.—THE BLACK CATERPILLAR. 


"Fortunately the visits.of the black eaterpil- 
lar are ‘few and far between:? otherwise, so 
great are its destructive powers, that the cul- 
tivation of the turnip in these islands would 

robably havg to be altogether abondoned. 

t first appeared in England in 1756, and since 
then the turnip crops have had frequent visits 
from it. In 1835 one of the most destructive 
attacks of this insect on 
have occured. 


reeord appears to 


In many cases scarcely 


a ves- 
tige of ereen remained in the principal tarnip 
counties in I'nglin]—the crop was altogether 


afailure. The agent in all this’ terrible des. 
traction is the larva of « four-winged tly, eul- 
led Atharia spinarum by naturalists. This 
larva is of a blacl 
length. ‘fhe present fh 
the edges of the turnip leaf; 


an inch in 


y deposits her eggs on 


| . } svt 
. Coior, nnd anou 


from ti 

forth. at first 
grows rapidly, and becomes 
Ae " 


iestructive every duy. Un- 


1ese errs 
the young caterpillar comes 
very small, but it 
more and more ; 
like the haltica, or turnip fly, it is not alone 
the young smqoth leaves of the plant that fall 
victim to its attacks, but the leaves of the full- 
grown plant. 

The blick caterpillar has not yet visited 
Treland: but when we bear in mind that the 
cultivation of the turnip to any extent in this 
eountry has been comparatively recent, we 
shall find an explanation of the hitherto impu- 
nity, and ought to be prepared against a fu- 
ture attack. 

As to the remedies, several have been pro- 
a om as quyick-lime, soot, passing a 

eavy roller over the field in the evening or 
night—each of these methods have been par- 





tially successful; but the grand re!ianve must 
be on hand-picking. or the use af ducks and 
poultry. 





A few children may, in a short time | 


,driveh into the infected fields, have “been 
found to save all the turnips commited to 


| their care. 
THIRD.—THE WIRE-WORM. 

The wire-worm, unlike the insects already 
described, does not confine its ravages to u 
single kind of. crop, but almost every crop, 
either of the field or the garden, may become 
its victims. It is a cylindrical worm, of a 
yellowish color, marked by very distinct rings, 
and covered with a hard, horny skin. It is 
not a perfeet insect, but the larva of a beetle 
called Elater. It lives for five years in the 
state of larva, becoming more and more des- 
tructive all that time, and then changes to an 
inactive pupa, from which the perfect beetle 
finally emerges. ‘The perfect beetle, or elater, 
is quite harmless. 

Numerous remedies have been proposed 
against {he wireeworm. The use of the roller 
strongly recommended; also the fol- 
mand sheep in he infeeted fields 
Several chemieal applications have also been 
used, such us lime. soot and common salt. 
A curious discovery has recently been made 


On this SUD] ch, 


is by some 


ding of Ox 


namely, that certain plants 
have the power of expelling the wire-worm. 
These plants are woad and white mustard; and 
itis found that if a crop of either of these 
e-worm, this pest will be completely ex- 
lled, and the field may be sown with the or- 
Hand pick- 
ing is an Obvious and most useful mode, and 
the farmer should be warned to protect rooks, 
which, thoagh they do a litile harm in eating 
4 


up some of his ¢ rn. or rooting out a potato or 


plants be taken from.a field infested with the 








pe 
7 & . } , 
ninary crops the following year. 


two, do infinitely more good in destroymeg 
wire-worms and other injurious insects. 

Ft URTH—APHIDES. 
lattack almost every plant; but 
the species which the farmer has most to be 
on his guard against are those which infest 
An at- 


tempt has been made a few years ago to ex- 


‘I hese w i} 


his e¢ ops of turoips, peas, and beans. 


plain the potato discuse by referring it to the 
attacks of a species of anhis, called Aphis vas- 
tutor; but this attempthas quite failed, and 
Professor Aliman sta’ ed his belief that no yal- 
id explana ion has ever yet been offered, and 
that we are just as much in the dark as ever 
concerning’ the cause of this utterly inexplica- 
ble affection. 

The aphis which attacks the turnips is of, 
green color, and is called Aphis rapa. The 
infected leaves are observed to be curled up 
and distorted, and the insects may be found 
in multitudes, sheltering in the folds, towards 
the end of summer and in autumn. 

The aphis which attacks the bean crop is 
of a sooty black ; it is called Aphis faba; it 
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makes destructive ravages a the leaves of | verse with little ones the more you will be 


the. pear and the cherry. To destroy them | delighted with their winning ways; the more 
sprinkle them with fine dry earth, or with ash- +, ; 
es, or slacked lime, The kobnoeo-water or the | YOU watch and tend them, the more yon will 


whale-eil soap; but not made too strong— discover of the shining gem contained in 
may also be very effectually applied with a) the beautiful casket. So with the flowers— 
ee eet cantare |e ete TON mare od welch theme 
their positions, and do not readily give way to | "Ore ber: sec of tei wondertal besaty; 
our attacks. andthe more you will feel like praising 

him who is the author of all that is beauti- 
ful, pure and good and you will thank God 
who has made your ‘children like olive 
plants round aboat your table.’ 








THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
we oe Cee 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 3 
oa Tia aoa cencemeneal Female Physicians. 
Children and Flowers. We saw an article inthe Ohio Cu/tivator 
Those who don’t love children and flow- | recommending the study of medicine to fe- 
ers lose the sweetest enjoyments that they males. We are glad that there so many 
might have while passing through this life; waking. up to the necesity of having well 
of prubation to the eternal world. Who | educated female physicians in the prac- 
can look into the smiling faces of the dear! tice of medicine, and hope that very 
little pratilers, as they put their many ques- | Soon female doctors will be as numer- 
tions to those they love. and not thank God| ous as the other sex, who have monopoli- 
for sending those little ones—emblems of zed a portion of pract.ce which in ancient 
heaven—into this our world to make itbeau-| times did not belong to them, and never 
tiful! What does the Saviour say of them? | ought to have come into their hands. We 








‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
ness their confiding faith} when they throw 
their little arms around your neck and im- 
print the warm kiss; this is true, sincere, 
and unaffected affection. Then their mu- 
sical merry laugh, springing from a pure, 
guileless, happy spirit. ‘They are sympa- 
thising and very tender hearted. ‘They 
can weep with those who weep, and truly 
rejoice with those who rejoice. 
of woe to little ones, and you soon call 
forth the tears. Those who cannot love 
beautiful, confiding children, have not refi- 
ned minds, or warm, tender, loving hearts, 
and are wiser in their.own conceit than He 
who said ‘suffer little;children to come unto 
me and forbid them not,’ 

Flowers remind us of children. Various 
in their minds and dispositiohs, yet a// 
lovely. Give the flowers a little attention 
and they will appear more lovely, and seem 
to thank you for yourcare, So with your 
children. All the time you spend to edu- 
cate the minds and hearts of your children 
will be repaid to youin their increased 
beauty of character. The more you con- 





Tell tales | 





Wit- | do sincerely hope the time will soon come 


when we shall be able alltogether to dis- 
pense with male physicians in the diseases 
of women and children. 

That the public may put confidence in 
them they ought to be thoroughly educated 
in all the branches of practice, and the 
whole science of medicine, and get a diplo- 
ma showing that they are con-idered by 
those who are competent to judge, well qual- 
ified to practice medicine. Females may 
read and study, and become well acquain- 
ted with medicine, but without a diploma 
they cannot gain that confidence of the 
public indispensibly necessary to success. 

Whatever system they design to adopt 
we would advise those who intend to prac- 
tice as physicians to be thoroughly educa- 
ted in the old school—the regular allopathic 
—and then they cannot be called quacks, 
whether they use cold water or herbs, of 
both, as they think best. Besides recom: 
mending the study of medicine to those 
who wish to practice as physicians, we 
think every mother ought to have a general 
knowledge of domestic medicine, and be 
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alle to practice in ordinary diseases in her 
own family. The study of domestic 
medicine ought to make a part of the edu- 
eation of every female. We hope there 
will be many parents in the West who will 
recommend the study of medicine to their 
daughters with a view to their becoming 
physicians, for we believe they are greatly 
needed as laborers in the healing art, and 
in no condition can they be more highly use- 
ful. When female physicians become more 
general there will be the dawn of a new 
life in the female world. We think there 
will not be one-tenth part of the deaths 
from diseases peculiar to females. We 
have one little daughter who we hope will 
have a taste for the study of this science, 
and we will gladly give her up to the good 
cause, for itis the cause of humanity. Who 
will do likewise? 





(> The following recipe we know to be 
good in all diseases of the mucous mem- 
brane, and would recommend it to a//, es- 
pecially to our country friends, where there 
isso much delay in getting a physician. 
ltis a ready medicine, and easily prepar- 
ed and we should think it would prove a 
sure cure if tried in season : 


Cure ror Dysenrery.—The follow- 
ing is a translation of a recipe for the 
eure of this complaint, which was pub- 
lished by the physicians of Spain in the 
Gazettes of Madrid during 1840: 

‘Prepare a draught of Albumen, by ta- 
king the whites of forty «zgs or more 
and after whipping them well, sweeten 
the same, if necessary, with a sinall por- 
tion of the best double-refined sugar.— 
Let the patiengadrink large quantities of 
this repeatedlypin so much as to fill his 
stomach, administering clysters of the 
same as often as possible. The patient 
must maintain total abstinence from diet 
of any kind. In afew hours after, the 
pains will abate, and in 24 hours the dis- 
ease will disappear; if it do not, it will 
be sure to disappear in 48 hours, provi- 


ded the patient repeat the draughts as Ad 


usual, 


Waste. 

What is there a man cannot waste? and that 
too, without asingle instance vf lavish proti- 
gacy; but solely by those minute, Resell per- 
ceptible squanderings, which, like the con- 
stant dropping of water upon the rock, wear 
away that which seems most likely to endure. 
He may waste his health by little indulgencics 
of pernicious habit—by constant irregularities, 
slight in themselves, and their effects in single 
instances, scarcely perceptivle, but which, as 
violations of the laws of his being, will work 
gradual, but certain inroads, upon the strong- 
est constitution, until the energies decay, the 
fountains of life are dried up, and premature 
old age sinks like a crown of thorns upon the 
head of earthly manhood. He may waste for- 
tune in petty squanderings—time «and talents 
on trifles, or in listlessness and idleness. How 
many a giant mind has been frittered away in 

ursuit of the befitting objects of low ambition! 
low often do we see powers perishing for the 
lack of thought—shrivelling into insi znificance 
for want of intelligence to feed upon, which 
use might have polished to the brightest bril- 
liancy, and exercise would have made equal 
to achieving the noblest purpose! How 
many scatter in idleness or indifference te 
their value, the little minute particles of time, 
till golden hours, and days and years are 
wasted, the treasures of life, and death finds 
nothing but a poor, naked and useless thing 
at last.—Kalmarnack Journal. 





Fanny Fern’s Best Thing. 
‘LOOK ON THIS PICTURE, AND TAEN ON THAT.’ 

‘Father is coming!’ and little round faces 
grow long and merry voices are hushed, and 
toys are hustled into the closet, and mamma 
glances nervously at the door, and the baby 
is bribed with a lump of sugar to keep the 
peace; the fathers business face relaxes not a 
muscle; and the little group huddle like timid 
sheep in a cornef, and tea 1s dispatched as si- 
lently as if speaking were prohibited by the 
statute book, and the children ereep like cul- 
me to bed, marvelling that baby dare crow se 

oud, now that ‘ Father has come.’ 

‘Father is coming!’ and bright eyes sparkle 
for joy, an@ tiny feet dance with glee, and 
eager faces press against the window panes, 
and a bevyjof rosy,lips claim kisses at the door, 
and picture books lie unrebuked on the ta- 
ble, and tops, and balls, and dolls, and kites, 
are discussed, and little Susy lays her soft 
cheek against the paternal whiskers with the 
most fearless ‘abandon,’ and Charley gets a 
love pat for his ‘medal,’ and mamma’s face 
ows radiant, and the evening paper is read, 
(not silently, but aloud,) apd tea, and. the 
toast, and time, vanish with cqual celorit 
for jubilee has arrived, “and ‘Father 





The addition of a few drops of Orange 
flower water is highly beneficial. 


eoma!’— Olive Branch. 
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From the Boston Atlas. 


To A Little Girl, 
Who cried because her father would bea gray old 
man when she had grown up.. 

Vex not thy little heart that time will spread 

The frost of age upon thy father’s head,— 

Will line his brow, and dim the loving eye 

That gazes on thee, as the years go by; 

Thy gentle love, my darling, cannot stay 

The conquering despot on his way. 

No! the strange fears that flutter in thy heart, 

The tender tears that from thy blue eyes start, 

The fond emrace that tightens round my neck, 

Have not the power his ravages to check. 

We both move onward to the expectant tomb; 

And my decay accompanies thy bloom. 

But though my form may alter day by day, 

And Nature’s universal law obey; 

Though my stout arm may tremble in the clasp 

‘That round thy woman's form is fondly cast; 

Though the strong frame that bears thee gaily now, 

Beneath the sadder weight of years may bow; 

My heart, defying time, shall ne’er decay! 

Years cannot steal its vital warmth away! 
Fed by thy love, its deep, perrennial joy 
Ts young with strength that age cannot destroy. 
Thy womanhood will never weep to see 
Time’s changing features in my love for thee. 
Deep in the oak’s old trunk there hidden lie 
Buds that have never opened to the sky; 
Let Lut this noble head be rudely torn, 
And forth they spring. the ruin to adorn. 
In the tough fibre of my being,Asleep 
Buds of warm feeling, thickly strown and deep; 
In their quick growth, thy fears shall solaced be, 
Should the wild storm-wind only threaten thee. 
Charies and the Silk-Worms. 
How proud we are, how fond to shew 
Oor clothes, and call them rich and new, 
While the poor sheepand silk worm wore 
That very clothing long before. 

‘Mother,’ sxid little Charles, as he picked 
from her worktable a thread of silk, ‘you 
told me once that worms make silk: I should 
like to know how they make is. What kind 
of worms are they, and what are poey eall- 
ed?? 

‘They are called silkworms, my son. They | 
hatch from a little egg, no iarger than the 
head of a very small pin, and live from four 
to six weeks. During that time, they throw 
off, or rather crawl out of their skins four 
times. They are brown and white, and grow 
to be nearly as large as my little finger.? 

“Oh mother, I should be afraid of them! 
Don’t rs hite?? 

‘No, Charles, they are perfectly harmless, 
and may be 2alled tdme worms.” They have 
no” horns, like those worms you sometimes 





find on the dill and caraway. They have no 
spitefull motions, but crawl slowly, and seem 
perfectly at home on the board shelves, where 
they are kept.’ 

| *But are they kept in a house? 
worms lived on the trees.’ 

‘But the silkworms are very delicate. A 
| hot sun, or storm, would kill then. Besides 
their silk would be lost, if they lived on the 
trees like cuterpillars. They are fed with 
the leaves of the mulberry-tree, and when 
they have attained their full size, they grow 
clear or transparent, and you may see them 
spinning a little thread from their mouths. 
Should you kill one of them when in this state 
there would seem to be nothing but their skin 
and a kind of yellow gum. ‘lhose who have 
the care of thei, then set around the shelves 
green bushes, or bunches of straw, mto which 
they crawl and wind themselves into a little 
ball, abuut as large as my thimble.’ 

‘Well if that isn’t funny! Wind them- 
selves up? they leave a hole to crawl out at, 
don’t they?? 

‘No they leave no hole. Just imagine my 
thimble covered at both énds, with a worm 
inside. [t is curious to watch them when they 
begin to build their little house. hey first 
weave some luose threads around as a kind of 
outside frame, working more and wore into a 
circle until they envelop themselves in a kind 
of gauze, wrought into this shape. You cat 
see them putting their heads this way and 
the other, up and down, very nimbly and bu- 
sily. ‘Lhe gauze grows thicker and thicker, 
until you losesight of the worker entirely. It 
tukes him two or three days tu spin out his 
thread, for you can hear him at work in his 
little cell though you cannot seehm. When 
completed, these cocvons a» they are called, 
are many of them so hurd that you could not 
dent them with your thumb ai diinger. Yo get 
I the silk off they must be put into hot water. 
| It is very wonderful bow a little worm can de 
all thiss’ I bave myself often wound more 
than eight hundred yards in length of their 
tiny thread from one of these bullg. All the 
silk that is used to m: iny useful and be autifu! 
garments, af spun from ‘the mouths of worms 
| in this way.” 

‘Now mother understand Me verse in that 
little hymn you learned me. I should think 
it was very foolish for people to be proud of 
what worms do. The worms might be proud 
if any body. Father calls me now; but wont 
you sometime tell me how the silk is made 
into gloth?? 


Asveerioxy—~We sometimes meet with men 
‘who think that any indulgence in an affection- 
ate feelingvis a weakness. ‘They will return 
from a journey and treat their families with 
a distant dignity, and move among their ¢bi, 
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dren with the cold and lofty splendor of an 
iceberg surrounded with its broken fragments. 
There is hardly a more unnatural sight on 
earth than one of these families without a 
heart. A father had better extinguish. his 
boy’s eyes than take away his heart. Who 
that has experienced the joys of friendship, 
and values sympathy and affection, would 
not rather lose all that is beautiful in nature’s 
scenery than be robbed of the hidden treas- 
ures of his heart? Cherish then your hearts, 
best affections. Indulge in the warm and 
gushing, and inspiring emotions, of filial pa- 
rental, fraternal love. ‘lhink it not a weak- 
ness. God is love. 
and everything that is lovely. 
children to love—to love the rose, the robin; 
to love their parents; to love their God. Let 
it be the studied object of their domestic cul- 
tureto give them warm hearts, and ardent 
affections. Bind your whole family together 


them too strong. 


‘Mother, I am Dying Now.’ 


There is something very touching and pae | 


thetic in a circumstance mentioned to us a 
night or two ago, in the sickroomm of a friend. 
A poof little girl, crippled, and deformed from 
her birth, was seized with a disorder which 
treatened to remove her from a world where 
she had suffrred so much. 
fectionate child, and no word of complaining 
had ever passed her lips. Sometimes the tears 
would come in her eyes, when she saw in her 
presence vhildren more physically blessed than 
hereself, at the 

but that was all. 
siderate of giving pain, and so desirous to 
please all around wer, that she had endeared 
herself to every member of the family, and to 
all who knew her. : 

At length it was seen, so rapid had been the 
progress of her disease, thit she could not long 
survive. She grew worse and worse, until one 
hight, in an interval of pain, she called her 
mother to her beside, and said, ‘Mother, [ am 
dying now. I hope I shall see you and my 
brothers and sisters in heaven. Won’t I be 
straight and nota cripple, mother, when [ g« 
toheaven?? And so the little sorrewing chil 
passed forever away. 

Happening to meet with the above simple, 
but no less heart reaching incident, in Har- 
per’s Magazine, it oceurred to methat perhaps 
by treasuring it up for those that read the 
Young Reaper, | might awaken in their hearts 
such thoughts as could not be forgotten. 

And now my young friends, do you all ex- 
pect to be in company hereafter with that de- 
formed, but pious patient child, before the Sa- 
vior in heaven? If so, will you not then always 
try to be as submissive, affectionate and holy 


severity of her deprivation, 
She was so gentie, so con- 


Love God, every body, | 
; 

each vour | : 

: | brothers may easily be won by it to leave off 


t} 


as this happy sufferer-was? Sowwhen you come 
| to die, vou, too, will go to that home above, 
| where all is calm, holy and undying.— Reaper. 
| how — dean on eee 
| Powrensss Berwees. Brorwers. anv) Sis- 
Texs.—By endeavoring to acquire a habit 
| of politeness, it will soon becume familiar, 
and sit on you with ease, if not with elegance. 
Let it never be forgotten that genuine polite- 
| ness is a great fosterer of family love; it al- 
lays accidental irritation, by preventing harsh 


retorts and rude contradictions; it softens 
| the boisterous, st'mulates the indolent,. sup- 


presses selfishness and by forming a habit of 
consideration for others, harmonises the 
whole. Politeness begets politeness, and 


the rude ways they bring home from. school 
or college. + isters Ought never to recive any 
little attention without thanking them for it, 


| never to ask a favor of them but in courteous 


| 
by these strong cords.—You cannot make | p 
i | monosylables, and they will soon be ashamed 


terms, never to reply to their questions in 


to do such things themselves. Both precept 


| 
| 
| and example ought to be laid under contribu- 


tion, to convince them that no one can have 
really good manners abroad. who is not habit- 
ually polite at home. 


To Preserve Beans and Peas. 
A new method for keeping the above fresh 


| for any length of time, so that they shall lose 
She was a very af- | 


neither their taste nor original softness, has 
been Jately introduced to notice by A, Albert, 
of Paris. Take the beans when not mnch 
bigger than large peas, and pursue the follow- 
ing directions for both vegetables : 

Plunge them for a minute in boiling, and 
afterwards in cold water, and after having 
|drained off the water, spread them out for 
several hours on canvass frames. ‘Then place 
|them in an oven slightly heated, on frames 
| covered with paper, leave them long enough 
| to be of the same warmth ag the oven, and 

then expose the frames to a current of air un- 
| til the articles arecold. ‘The frames are then 
| replaced in the oven and again exposed to the 
‘im, these operations being repeated until the 
| beans or peas ure perfectly dry, not so as to 
| break, but almost like beans dried naturally. 

The articles should be gathered and dried 
on the same day, if not they should be left du- 
ring the night in the oven; they should be kept 
in dry and clean bottles, and to each bottle 
of beans there should beadded a bunch of dry 
suvory. Before using the vegetables they 
should be steeped for somehours, in tepid, or 
over night in cold water;if they are beans the 
water is thro wn away and they are cooked in 
the usual manner, but if peas, they are only 
iust covered with the water, which will entirely 
be absorbed, andthey are cooked like green 
peas. Vegetebles eh ote in this manner are 
quite as good as if they had been just gtahered. 
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The Deformed Boy. made hima favorite with Miss Easton, the 


BY ELIZA 4. OHAde. ; ' teacher, and he returned her esteem with tho 

‘Lay, Mr. Piddlesticks, can’t you give us 4 warmest regard. {ce rarely mingled with the 
tane? No! surly fellow! Look, James Lyon, other boys, for he could not participate in their 
only look at that graceless fellow. A living, sports, and he dreaded their ridicule. James 
walking fiddle, and yet won’t playusa tune. Lyon had often annoyed him by jeering ob- 
len’ he too bad?? — . Be Saitaeit | servations of his deformity, and on this par- 

Yes, Edward, heis. But see, he ts going to ticular occasion, a littie vexed that Allen nad 
hang his harp on the willows and sit down by readily solved a problem which had baffled ail 
the waves of the blue Ontario, to weep. | the rest, indulged mure freely in his insults, 
Good-by, Fiddle, let us hear from you soon.’ | till poor Allen, quite overcome, and not wish- 
; ‘I oom anne it a nmr Aart ing that his mother should know of his grief, 
ease the poor fellow 90; | omg St stole away to the maple grove and wept. 
os v y and bons eae P or eee The next morning he was not present when 

ell, on’t care, Edward, | school commenced, and the two boys, James 
cross. He never speaks to common folks now, | and K.lward, fancied there was something pe- 
because he happens to be the best scholar 'D | culiar in the tones of the teacher as she read, 
the ahaa at coe oy mY aght-| BY the ruins of Babylon ter we et dom 

i i wsWared ULE Hy" | yea, we wept when we remembered Z10n. ec 
— eo in ph. aa in oe veh ra j hanged our lrarps upon the willows in the midst 

ey proved themselves unteeting. thereof. For they that carried us away cap- 
: oie Dale ery bar gece ane cae | tive required of pI a song, and they that waste 

ut four years old he had a terribie fait from | eq us required of us mirth.’ And when she 
the window of a house, causing an injury of 
the spine, which was succeeded by months of | thas men should do unto you do ye'even so un- 
suffering, and resulted in deformity for life. |to them,’ and they hung their heads. 

The once be vatiful, and bright-eyed boy When the devotional services were ended, 
pg se “¥ ae Ae tng oe — | Mixs Easton commenced, in a serious manner, 
were dwar ‘ and crooked; ere o + : “ i to speak of injuring the feelings of others; the 
gi ea o hl p< pda sy set rie | baseness of ridiculing the personal appearance 
a ee tad his ‘a ay ppc on vod painful | of any wee = then without mentioulng 

JG, # i eF hed i “intul | nimes, relate! the circumstances of the pre- 
expression, as if intense suffering had left its! eedingnight, of whic she had’ been an ia, 





repeated with emphasis, ‘Whatsover ye would; 


indellible impress on his ferutares. 

Bat the yetrs of sickness had not been un- 
profitably spent. His widowed mother, thoush 
she wept in secret over the wreck of her only 
and once beantiful child, knew that the im- 
mortal mind wis unharmed by the blow that 
had shattered the casket, and while she care- 
fully cultivated his mental powers, she taught 
him to look to a Higher Power for strength to 
sustain him in his many trials. 

He was very sensitive in regard to his per- 
sonal appearance, and though he scarcely ever 
alluded to any observation of his misfortune, 
his mother reat too plainly the struggle of.his 
young mind. 

When ahout fourteen he commenced attend- 
ing school for the first time, for his kind parent 
had exhausted her stock of knowledge, and 
found herself unvble to reader him further as- 
sistance in his stulies. It was with fear and 
trembling that Allen first entered the school- 
room, for though acquainted with most of the 
scholars, he shrank from the observations and 
notice which children unthinkingly bestow 
wpon the unfortunate. 

With the greatest physical weakness, he had 
an intense desire for knowledge, and though 
haboring ander sv many disadvantages, he was 
in Advance of all the other scholars. His 
mis? riunes, his sweet and vatient disposition 





served witness. 

Very feelingly she spoke.of the ahsent boy, 
and touchingly alluded to. his noble and gen- 
erous nature, the patience with which he bore 
his affliction, and added that it was a disre- 
spect to the Creator to despise the work of 
His hand; that the deformed boy was as near 
and dear to his God as those whose form had 
been unmarred by misfortune. A short, quick 
sob reached her ear, and much to her surprise 
she saw Allen standing partly concealed by 
the open door, he having stolen in anperceived 
while she was engaged in prayer. Still more 
closely did he cling to the kind teacher after 
this, and less did he seem to feel the occasion- 
al observations of the thoughtless boys. 

Some ten years subsequent to this event Miss 
Baston was visiting a friend in Indiana, who 
waa e'oquent in the praises of their minister, 
aman of great-piety and talent. She was 
desirous of hearing him, and on the following 
Sabbath accompanied her friend to church. 

‘Mr. Hill is ab ens iftcr all, and this is@ 
stranger,’ whispered Mrs. Willard as she en: 
tered the door. 

‘Who.is this preacher?? nsked Miss Easton.” 

‘I do not know his name,’ said the other. 

The preacher arose to read the hymna, aud 
to her utter astonishment Mis3 Easton recog: 
nised her former pupil, Allen Dale. 
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His sermon was fervent, trathful, and elo-| take of youn gooseberries—in sending at the- 
,and the hearers were delighted. ‘The | eloge of ‘4 severe winter, a hundred cauliflower 
arestness and piety which characterized his | plants to the minister of the parish? {s thero 
dissourse, the meekness and humility of his | qo pleasare: in. exchanging rare flowers--in 
nanoer, marked him as a true laborer in the getting and. giving floral gifts? Does your 


nored field which be had chosen. eart not leap up when the first snow-drop— 
After the service was ended, Mtss Easton | hold child of lingering winter, and adven- 


wddressed him und he recognised ber with the | turous: invader of his reign—shows its wel- 
geatest pleasure. ‘The next day he called up- | come face om the green! 1s there no trans- 
mher, and in the course of the conversation | port when the seeding hollyhock bursts on 
observed, “To you, my kind friend and teach- | your astonished vision in unexpected beauty. 
et, Lam indebted for mach pleasure, and in | ‘{housands there are who are doomed by dire 
a great degree for my profession as a minis- | necessity never to have @ garden of their own 
tr of the gospel. Du you not remember once} but chuse who can and ought and yet have not 
when you taiked to some unthinking boys | and from the motives of a mean economy, 
beewase they had said something about my de- | gught to be banished.to some desert wilder- 
formity, at which [ was foolishly grieved? ness, where the green earth and nacure’s flow- 
‘From that day the idea of the ministry | erg may not waste their sweetness on them.’ 

aterel my mind, for { well remember thin- It was only last summer that a friend from 
king if L could tal as sweetly and kindly as | tho city affecting for a moment a taste for 
juu [ could persuade every one to forsake his | horticulture, sought admission to: our little 
wil courses, 80 powerful was your soothing garden. We took him thither, and be rushed 
tloquence to my mind.’ through as if a railway whistle had pierced 
Allen Dale is the honored pastor of 4! \he tympanum of his ear, or as if he had been 
fourishing church in the West, among the | pent on ‘proving by his heels the prowess of 
nembers of which is Kiward Clark, who in| pis head. We weited at the door antil bis 
he beloved minister his not forgotten the de- | return, and: had not long to wait, when ta- 
formed schoolmate of his earlier days. | king the adjoining border +s our text, we pro- 

hpnchanrersion | geeded to descant upon its inhabitants. 

Gardening. | To namber three im tho border we had only 
Blackwood for February has a leading and | reached, when accidentally looking into the 
txollent article on the subject of Gardening, | face of our friend from the city we saw de- 
from which we exirict a few sentences. | picted their blank ignorance, and a cold ne- 
‘The Pocts, blessings on them! have done! gation of all sympathy with our floricul- 
more to awaken a love of nature and of flow- | tural enthuxiuem. It was enough; we were 
es, an} to cherish a taste for horticulture, | throwing words away. We conducted Mr. 
thaa all the professional horticulturists. We Urban out of the garden; but nut before ho 
ik960 $28 \ trate for simple, molest flowers. had cropped, with most rash and profano 








We have a dewr friend wo his set his affec-. fingers, the lowers of wn antirn-hinum of sach 
tayo the cowslip. EH» his long borders perfect symmetry, and of such clean and bril- 
eget with it, ani sloping banks covered | F int stripes, that we had severed it from its 
whit. flow the pets do sport with one an- | compeers for the purpose of seeding! Smoth- 
ver! anlwhit pretty frovks they play—of ering our indignation, we led the gentleman 
hie’ they seam quite conscious—in tim- | bac< (0 our parlor, and put ito his hands 
lly tarning aside fro your ardent gaze their an Bdinburgh newspiper!—We hive made up 
tight emblang of prim os 2, pink and parple! | our mind on the subject. A man that ean 
Wo are continua uly told by certain sapient | w ilk rapidly through a garden is an undoubt- 
ponomists, that they do not care for a gar-|ed barbarian. He ought to keep to the high- 
and do not possess one because they | ways —or the boards of the Parliament House; 
ud it cheaper to buy their fruits and vegeta-|or, if be must enter a garden, let it bea 
% Who doubts it? The pleasure of gar- | large one, where he may take an airing, and 
hing depends not upon economical conside- pedestrianise, at his pleasure.—Blackwood’s 
“ins. The fascination is in the very art of | Magazine. 
ltivation—in the very growing of your own rei 2 ieee: 
mit and flowers, and watching their opening Never anticipate wealth from any other 
oms--in nursing the sickly and rejoicing | source than labor; especially never place de- 
er the strong—in culling a well chosen bo- | pendence upon becoming the possessor of an 
* for the adornment of your cora sposa! {a | inheritance. ‘He who waits for dead men’s 
no pleasure in being able to send well | shoes, may have to go fora long timo bare- 
grapes or peaches to a sick neighbor | foot.? *Hewho runs after a shadow has a 
M has them not—in bestowing « capfull of | wearisome race.”? Above all things, never de- 
cheekod apples on a csv: Ba ee boy---|spair. ‘God is where He was,’ He helps 
iting the ehildren of the village to par- {those who truly trust in him. 
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Butter. 

The season for making butter has again re- | 
turned. ‘lo make good butter should be the | 
object of every house-keeper. We will there- | 
fore briefly lay down a few piain explanations 
and directiuns, that may prove of assistance 
to our fair readers. 

Cream is a mixture of oil and curd. The 
butter, in small globules, is wrapped up in 
little sacks or bags of curd, and in order to 
make butter, these sacks er bags must be bro- 
ken in order to let the butter out. Wien this 
is done, we say, *The butter iscoming,’ and it 
is only then coming out ef these little sacks. 
These globules, which wore before kept apart 
hy the sacks, come together, thousands of them 
to form a particle large enough to be sen by 
the human eye. Bat no one soust think that 
these little sacks are to be broken by violent 
cburning. No mechanical force will break 
them. ‘This is done by a chemical process. 
When put in the right circumstances, as to 
temperature and air, they will break them- 
selves. But passing over this for the present, 
we will only remark that the proper temper- 
ature at which milk should be kept is a me- 
dium between freezing and summer beat. ‘The 
cream should be taken off while the milk was 
yet sweet, and then it (the cream) should be 
kept in a cool place tilk it becomes a. littie 
sour, Or approache very near the point of sour- 
ing. Letit be then put into a churn and be 
brought up to a temperature of about 60 deg. 
Fahrenheit, gradualiy, and without much stir- 
ring, when the churning process begins. 


The object of churning, is, of course, plain 
to ail, but the rationale of the operation pro- 
bably not so generally known. We cannot in 
this article give it in detail. We will there- 
fore only remark, that by lifting the dasher, of 
turning the omnk, as the case may be, we 
bring all parts of the cream successively into 
contact with the air, by frequently changing 
its surface. The oryge of the air combines 
with the curd, and renders those little sacks 


into which it is formed brittle, so that they | 


crack open, allowing the enclosed globules of 
butter to come out, unite together and form a 
large mass. 

We will eappose that butter is now gather- 
ed, and flonting in the buttermilk. The sugar 
of milk is diffused both through the buttermilk 
and the butter, imparting a pec liar sweetness 
to both, especially if the cream has not been 
too sour before churning. ‘This is an impor- 


tant consideration; for itis the sugar of milk 
tthatperforms the double office of giving to the 
butter a ‘lascious flavor, and of causing it to 
keep welt. 

Now, as washing butter in floods of water 
has a tendency to deprive it of this sugar of 
mille, 80 necessary to its preservation and fla- 
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vor, the absurdity of the practice will at once § May 
be seen. Very rancid butter may be improved & ity, 
by washing, as some of its bad propertiesmay § 3. 
thereby be carried off; but no water shouldbe § Dak 
put in the churn, and none used in the pro & fy. 
cess of making fresh butter. 4, 
The butter should be taken from the chur § cher 
with a wooden ladle, should be worked with 5, 
the same, and ylen nearly all the buttermilk — neve 
is worked out, it should be salted to the taste, J lent: 
by adding enough of pure, fine salt. Too 6. 
much salt, especially, if not pure has a ten- § equa 
deney to produce putrefaction, and conse. TI 
quently, great caution should be used both fF duce 
as to the quantity and quality of the article § aame 
to be used. trees 
Most salt contains a little lime, and a little & series 
magnesia, and these elements have a tenden- lL. 
cy to injure the butter. To avoid this, ob i prod 
serve the following rule: ‘ mhite 
To eight pounds of salt, in a clean wooden delici 
vessel, add one pint of water; let. it stand m ff Uinei 
hour, pour it upon a thick strainer, and letthe 2, 
water pass into another vessel. The limeand cherry 
magnesia, if any were present, have: passed frien 





through in the water, together with a partof ff ing it 
the salt—possibly a quarter of the whole—the 3. 
silt that remains is as nearly pure as canbe. 8 4 82 
Now with washed salt let 2 Inmp of butterbe who a 















salted; and let another from the same cham- jf Claim 
ing be salted with some of the same saitw- We 
washed. [f the latter have a bitter tase forwar 
from which the former is free, you may 0il- should 
clude that the salt contains lime or magnesis, truthfu 
and in that case should not be used withow™ Manto; 
washing. 

Having given these directions for the mr§ Tor, 
king and salting of butter, we will just a4 Tribun 
that wooden vessels ure better than stone pm land i 
for packing it away. ; regiden 

We may again remind the reader thatit] tailroa 
the preceding valuable information we Clarem 
mainly indebted to the ‘Progressive Farme, Mr, £, 
much of which we have quoted verbatia—§ the-far 
New Era. days ag 

ot = ty; 
Cherries. A Chay 

A correspondent asks us what varieties "FF i986 in, 
cherries we would advise him to plant OW°TR togd, 
his place, he having just purchased propre a mile f 
where this description of fruit is wanting OMtbains 
Thercis much delicious fruit of this HOGS gigs an 
| which is cultivated to a very limited Ei with wo, 
' among our agricn!tural friends, but whid We Acre 
easily to be obtained, and can be product bog 





the uplay 


| with as much success as any other, ands 
With Lin 


| thousand times better than most of the 4 

| ries now upon their premises. If we west 

' select six sorts for our own planting, we sh 

| choose the following: pil 

| 1. Downtown—a size larger than they Mprove 

| Duke, and mnch superior to it. Cis 
2. Black Tartarian—fally as larg? * Rise may 
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as Kirtland’s May—larger than the May 
Dake, similar in color, and superior in quali- 
ng . 

/1 Yellow Spanish-~-a large and excellent | 
cherry, highly esteemed. 

5. May Duke.—This well-known cherry 
never fails to produce a crop, and is an excel- 
jent stand-by. 

6. Bluck Eagle—about the size of, but not 
qual to the | artarian. : 

There are three other cherries lately pro- 
duced, which ure said to surpass any we have, 
samed, but they are yet very scarce, and the | 
trees are not to be obtained at any of our nur- | 
series ~=‘They are— 

l. The Governor Wood—very large and 
productive--color, amber, or a blending of 
white and yellow, blushed with red—flavor, | 
delicious, sweet and rich —and is regarded in | 
Cincinnati as the best of all cherries. 

2. Conestoga.—'Lhis is «Lancaster county 
cherry, a8 large as the Goy. Wood, and a 
frien informs us, equal to it, if not surpass- 
ing it in quality. 

3, Triumph of Cumberland.—This cherry 
ig a seedling of Cumberland county, and those 
who are well acquaiuted with its character, 
claim for it the first place. 

We hive a single graft of each of these, 
forwarded to us by esteemed friends, and 
should they grow, we will take care to make a 
truthful report of the fruit in due time.— Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 





Horace Greety’s Faru.—The Editor of the 
Tribune 30:3 time since, purchased some wild 
land for the purpose of preparing & summer 
revidence suited to his taste within a convenient 
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Tailtoad distaunese of New York city. The 
Clatemont Kagle sys he has recently employed 
Mr. £.'f. Dickey of that town to superintend 
the-farming operations. Mr. Dickey a few 
days ago writes back the account of the local- 
ibys 
_ *Chappagua—-the name of this locality— 
836 wiles from the city, on the Harlem Rail- 
Wad. Mr. Greeley’s farm is one fourth of 
4nile from the Depot and Post Office, and 
Mtains twenty-eight acres of land, costing 
) an acre; six acres of which is covered 
With wood, two acres of orcharding, four or 
€ Acres of upland, and the rest is bog swamp. 
bogs have been cut off and conveyed to 
®upland where they are to be composted 
with lime and salt. The swamp has been 
Pattly drained and we shall soon lay down 
tubes which have been purchased at 
Albany, and by means of which we expect to 
prove all the wet-land. In the wood lot 











of the place. The country around here is 
generally hilly, at least the section that 1 have 
seen.”” 








Beer Leaves—reativization.—A farmer in 
England has proved by experiment that the leaves 
ofa crop of beets, ploweu iuto the ground on 
which they grew, afford suiicient manure for 
lund devoted tothe bestculture. It is beginning 
to become a settled principle in agrieultural sci- 
ence that if only about one halt of any tract of 
landean be buried in the soil before it has be- 
come wasted by evaporation, the soil will con- 
tinue to improve iv fertility without any other 
manure. 

Excrecsences on Ptum Trers.—A correspon- 
dent of the New Eugiand Farmer professes to 





| havediscovered the cause of black knobs on plum 


trees. By putting a piece of an aflected branch 
under a glass it was found that a moth anda 
curculio were produced in due time. Further 
observation seemed to prove thut the injury is 
occasioned by the moth, and that the curculio 
takes possession of the sponyy excresence for the 
want of better accoinm ovations. 


Por Corn.—It is generally known that the 
corp used for parchiug—.r popping us it is called 
is a species of corn buown as rice corn, the ker- 
nal of which is very small, and which bears from 
three to four ears on a stulk. An agriculturist 
in Troy, N. Y. announees that he has succeeded 
in improving this variety by cultivation, so that 
the kernel is mech lurger und that some of the 
stalks attain the height of ten feet. 


Porators.—As soon as potatoes begin to come 
up, run the harrow through them the way of the 
row. This destroys grass and weeds, lets in the 
air, and ensures a general stand. When the po- 
tatoes ure twoor three inches high, throw a fur- 
row froin them; returning, throw the soil back 
ugain, 80 as to give to the potatoes a slight flat 
hill. aa 

Cuurning —The Scotch dairy women say that 
after milk has stood forty eight hours, a sort of 
cheesy substance rises which makes the butter 
stingy aud tough. When churned too rapidly, 
they say the butter is apt to be sulvey and they 
consije the butter the best wheu the process of 
churning continued an hour. They churn the 
cream at a temperature of 62 degrers. 

Onions.—A correspondent of the Maine Far- 
mer writing from Temple, asserts that sowing the 
| seeds of the common poppy with those of the on- 
ion is an effectual preventative of the ravages of 
the onion worm. ‘The poppies, most of them at 
least, must be palled ap when the season for lay - 
ing the egg of the worm is passed. 





Epvrect or CiimaTE on Corn.--The process of 
acclimation produces asingular effect upon some 
plants. Dr. Robinson, in his Biblical Researches 
states that he found the lndian co'n to have be- 
come a perennial plant in Palestine—succesive 
crops being produced by shoots spring from the 





@is a beautiful water-fall, which I sup- 
may be considered the great attraction 


first crop. 
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Canvass Houses for Piants. | F Attention to the enquiries of several corres. 


Among the modern improvements in plant- | 
growing their summer treatment under canvass | 
may be reckoned the greatest, and although not | 
generally adopted, must be, and will be, by 
those who can afford it. Jt must be admitted 
that the most difficult period of a plant’s treat- 
ment is after it has done blowing, and is ma- 
king its growth. In the house it is drawn; in 
the garden it sufferers from the sun, wet, or 
wind; in a pit it is little better. But having 
seen in an umateur’s garden a canvass house, 
with a rolling roof, and the sides composed of 
canvass flaps or blinds, which could be prop- 

ed out square; and in one of the most broii- 
fing afternoons of the summer, finding this 
house cool and airy, and the plants fresh and 
vigorous, | was struck with the simplicity of 
the contrivance and the superiority of the plan 
over uli others forthe summer treatment of 
a 8 In this house were camellias, heaths, 

ard wooded Botany Bay plants, cacti out of 
bloom, Indian and hybrid azalias, rhododen- 
drons, and, in short, the turn out of all the 
houses but the stove, and it was impossible 
they could be doing better. The foliage was 
green and healthy, every thing we.l set, and 
all that could be wished. The day was cal- 
culated to show off the excellen ze of the house; 
th» rolling top was down on one side and half 
down on the other, the blinds were propped out 
horizontally, so that there was all the air that 
was stirring,and no sun. The paths were damp, 
having been watered in the morning, and the 
temperature was so much lower than out of 
doers, as to be almost incredible. 

‘ Tfound the treatment was nothing more 
than in June to turn out into this house every 
thing that had done flowering, to continue ad- 
ding all the summer every thing as it finished 
its bloom according to the weather, to close or 
open the house, which, when the roof was rol- 
led up, and the blinds propped, was to plants 
the same as out of doors, but, when closed up 
on the sides, the top cloth let down, was 
warm; in dull daysand mild showers the plartts 
had it all; no sharp cutting winds could touch 
them, bezanse the blinds and roof were al- 
ways kept down on the shady side in those ca- 
sos,if not allaround. They never required 
half the water, and so close was the house 
when shut, that, in ease of being troubled 
with the aphides, it could be fumigated as weil 
nearly as in ahonseof glass. I mustsay that 
{ view this little importance in practice as a 
great advance, for, although we have all our 
sheltered nooks and sequestered places for sum- 
mering our plants, the best are poor securities 
against brown folliage, scorching, or dripping, 
damage of the young wood, or disappointment 
at th: moment of sctting for bloom.— Garden- 
er’s Chronicle. 
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pondents has been unavoidably deterred until our 


next number. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Saturday, June 4, 1853, 

IleMP—per ton, $93 to $102. 

FLOUR—per bbi., good country brands, $3 90 to $4.06 
choice brands, $4.10; superfine city, $4.75 tu $500; extra 
country and city, $4 60 to $5.00. 

W HEAT—per bushel, good to prime, 84 to 95 cts; choice 

95. 


OCORN—per bushel, 42to45 cents sacks; included; 
OATS—per bushel, 37a38 ceuts, sacks included, 
TOBVCCO—per cwl. $5 to $3 60. 
BAKLEY—per bushel, from 35 to 40 cents. 
Mess Poxk—per bbl., $14.50. 
PICKLED HAMs—per |b.,8 1-4 centa, 
LARD—per ib., No. 1,10 1010 1-4 cents. 
SUGAR—per |b., common, 4 1-2a5 cents. 
MOLASSES—per gallon, 30 cents. 
COFFEE—per \b., Kio, to 91-2 cents. 
SaLT—per sack, G. A., $1.23; T. 1.76 cts; Kanawha 
30 cents per bushel. 
P1a |RON—per ton, cold biast, $45. 
BRAN—70 to 71 cents per 100 lbs. 
Ila ¥—per hundred, timothy, TUto80 cents. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE—Farr country butter, Itolgeisg; 
good to prime, 12 tw l4c; choice Ohioroll, 16 tol7c. W. AH. 
Cheese 10c for prime. 

DkKIED FRUIT—apples $1.25; peaches $2.50 a $2.76 per 
bushel. 

GREEN APPLE8S—$1.50 to $2 per bushel. 
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